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Japan  Emerging 

IT  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  due  to  begin  in  London  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  are  expected  to  go  on  for  two  months  or 
more.  There  are  a  great  many  difficult  and  complex 
issues  at  stake. 

Although  Mr.  Hatoyama’s  Government  is  under 
pressure  to  loosen  Japan’s  ties  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  a  simple  task  to  do  so  in  practice  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
still  largely  to  Japan’s  advantage  to  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  the  US  for  the  time  being.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  if  Japan  is  to  take  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world — and  it  is  about  time 
she  did  so — that  agreement  between  her  and  the  Soviet 
Union  be  reached. 

Opposition  members  of  the  Diet  have  called  Mr. 


Hatoyama’s  policy  two-faced,  but  it  must,  in  some  measure, 
be  just  that  if  Japan  is  to  establish  normal  relations  again. 
The  strong  demands  with  which  the  Japanese  will  confront 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  negotiations  only  makes  sense 
as  long  as  the  connection  with  America  is  there  to  fall  back 
on,  and  yet  the  loosening  of  Japan’s  ties  with  the  US  will 
become  immeasurably  easier  if  an  agreement  is  reached 
with  the  Russians. 

The  Japanese  Government  must  know  that  by  asking 
Russia  to  hand  back  former  Japanese  islands  the  Soviet 
Union  will  request  that  she  make  the  same  demand  of 
America  with  regard  to  Okinawa.  And  Japan  is  aware,, 
before  the  negotiations  begin,  that  there  can  be  no  satis¬ 
factory  outcome  unless  she  is  willing  to  come  to  agreement 
as  a  sovereign  country  and  not  as  a  protege  of  America. 
The  London  Conference  will  increase  Japan’s  bargaining 
position  with  the  US  and  open  the  way  to  greatly  increased 
trade  with  China — so  vital  at  this  time. 

The  desire  among  the  Japanese  people,  which  is 
reflected  with  such  emphasis  in  the  Press,  for  commercial 
and  diplomatic  freedom,  runs  very  deep.  The  Japanese 
are  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  American  air  force  in 
their  country,  and  they  are  discontented  at  the  blocking  of 
two-way  trade  with  China.  Mr.  Hatoyama  and  Mr. 
Shigemitsu  are  shrewd  enough  politicians  to  know  that 
the  pending  talks  in  London  provide  the  opportunity,  if 
properly  handled,  for  Japan  to  draw  away  from  the  US, 
without  necessarily  drawing  close  enough  to  Russia  and 
China  to  irrevocably  ofiend  the  American  State  Department. 
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Delay  over  Formosa 

The  tense  situation  over  Formosa  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  in  recent  weeks  by  events  in  Europe,  but 
Chou  En-lai’s  statement  in  Peking  towards  the  end 
of  last  month  indicated  that  the  problem  is  still  in  the 
forefront  of  Chinese  minds.  Mr.  Chou  clarified  the 
situation  from  Peking’s  point  of  view  by  saying  that  for 
the  Chinese  people  there  are  alternative  ways  in  which 
Formosa  can  be  liberated — the  peaceful  way  through 
negotiation,  or  by  force.  And  although  he  made  it  clear 
that  Formosa  and  the  offshore  islands  would  eventually 
have  to  go  to  China,  he  stressed  that  the  only  sensible 
course  was  by  negotiation. 

No  overt  move  towards  starting  discussion  has  so  far 
been  made  by  the  United  States.  Any  long  delay  can 
only  dissipate  the  high  hopes  which  were  raised  after  the 
Chinese  Prime  Minister’s  statement  at  Bandung.  Under 
the  excuse  of  obtaining  amplification  of  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
posal,  the  State  Department  is  remaining  quiet.  The 
British  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Peking  and  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon,  who  have  had  talks  with  Chinese  leaders,  had 
nothing  further  to  report.  How  much  clarification  does 
the  US  want  ?  Does  the  State  Department  think  that  any 
exploratory  talks  through  the  British,  or  Indians,  or 
Pakistanis  in  Peking  will  gain  an  inch  of  diplomatic  ground 
in  favour  of  the  American  point  of  view,  or  alter  China’s 
mind  ? 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
Washington’s  attitude,  and  that  the  feeling  now  is  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Formosa  issue  is  not  only 
necessary  but  possible.  But  America  has  got  to  recognise 
a  fact  which  is  very  distasteful  to  her  eyes  :  that  all  the 
territories  in  dispute  are  Chinese,  and  negotiations  have 
to  be  based  not  on  whether  they  should  be  handed  over, 
but  how  they  can  be — in  the  most  peaceful  and  amicable 
way.  That  is  the  established  fact,  and  if  by  waiting  for 
“  a  basis  for  negotiation  ”  the  US  State  Department  means 
it  is  waiting  for  Peking  to  reveal  a  loophole  through  which 
America  can  retain  Formosa  as  a  part  of  the  Pacific  defence 
chain,  then  she  is  delaying  in  vain. 

Everyone  knows  how  painful  it  is  for  America  to  face 
these  truths,  still  less  to  do  something  practical  about  them. 
But  they  have  come  round  after  all  to  the  view  that  the 
Communist  regime  is  in  China  to  stay,  and  it  is  better  that 
they  recognise  sooner  rather  than  later  that,  whatever  the 
American  feeling  about  Communism,  they  must  begin  soon 


to  negotiate  with  Peking  on  the  future  of  Formosa  if  a 
further  period  of  tension  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  Far  East 

Dangerous  Policy  in  S.  Viet  Nam 

The  Vietnamese  have  a  saying  :  “  When  two  bulls  are 
fighting  only  the  flies  get  killed.”  The  political 
jiggery-pokery  in  Saigon  and  the  meetings  in  France 
seem  to  the  Vietnamese  people  likely  to  lead  to  another 
bovine  battle.  When  the  delegates  at  last  year’s  Geneva 
conference  put  their  signatures  to  an  agreement  on  Indo- 
China  which  called  for  free  elections  in  Viet  Nam  in  1956, 
everyone  hoped  that  that  sorely  tried  country  was  on  the 
road  to  settlement  and  peace.  Few  are  as  sanguine  now, 
It  is  clear  that  France  at  last  realises  that  her  colonial 
control  of  Viet  Nam  is  over,  and  Frenchmen  with  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  country  have  come  round  to  the 
view  that  their  best  chance  of  economic  survival  in  Asia  is 
to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  unified  Viet  Nam  and  to  begin 
building  up  trading  connections  with  the  Viet  Minh.  This 
reorientation  of  French  purpose  has,  however,  not  increased 
their  popularity  in  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  obviously  one  clear  intention  in 
Viet  Nam — to  prevent  the  South  from  coming  eventually 
under  the  administration  of  the  Viet  Minh,  and  they  are 
using  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  popularity  among  Catholic 
intellectuals,  and  his  long-standing  reputation  for  being 
anti-French,  as  a  rallying  cry  to  those  whom  they  hope  wi 
form  the  core  of  an  anti-Communist  bastion.  That  is  the 
fundamental  diflerence  between  French  and  Americaa 
thinking  on  Viet  Nam. 

All  sincere  Vietnamese  are  adamantly  of  the  opinion 
that  their  country  must  be  unified,  and  even  those— like 
many  Catholics — who  are  not  willing  to  live  under  a 
government  which  has  a  majority  of  the  Viet  Minh  element 
say  that  Viet  Nam  should  not  be  permanently  divided  or 
become  a  battlefield  again.  And  yet  it  is  towards  one  of 
these  two  eventualities  that  American  policy  is  heading. 
It  is  now  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Diem  has  not  the  capacity 
to  present  an  appeal  to  his  people  strong  enough  to  stop 
them  choosing  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1956.  South  Viet  Nam  is 
taking  on  the  pattern  of  South  Korea,  with  the  American- 
backed  Prime  Minister  telling  the  people  in  the  North 
that  they  have  been  only  “  tempor'arily  abandoned  ”  to  the 
Communists.  The  ugly  shape  of  what  is  to  come  if  the 
result  of  the  elections  does  not  satisfy  the  US  (and  if  the 
elections  are  genuinely  free  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could)  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  Saigon  now. 


PAKHTUNISTAN  OR  NOT? 

By  J.  W,  T,  Cooper  (Eastern  World  Diplomatic  Correspondent) 


IT  is  not  easy  to  judge  how  the  deterioration  of  relations  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  over  the  Pakhtunistan  issue  will  affect 
the  stability  of  the  north-western  region  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent.  The  Pakistanis  are  quite  sure  that  the  dispute  is  of  minor 
importance  in  the  context  of  world  relationships,  but  the  Afghans 
have  pointed  out  the  possibility  that,  should  Pakistan  harden  its 
attitude  towards  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  drawn  in. 


and  Communist  influence  reach  to  the  south-east  of  the  Hindu 
Kush. 

This  question  of  the  Pathan  people  is  the  perennial  one  that 
caused  the  British  Raj  so  much  heartburning  in  India,  with  all  the  old 
fears  and  bogies  of  big  power  pressures  on  frontiers  being  raised 
again.  The  Durand  line,  established  in  the  last  century,  between  the 
then  British  India  and  Afghanistan  clarified  the  situation  for  the 
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British  as  far  as  a  frontier  on  the  map  was  concerned,  but  it  did 
nothing  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Pathan  aspirations.  The 
establishment  of  Pakistan,  which  inherited  the  problem  of  the  Durand 
line  as  its  frontier,  brought  the  Pathan  question  to  the  fore  again  for 
a  while,  but  the  identity  of  religion  of  the  new  State  and  the  Pathan 
people,  together  with  the  result  of  a  referendum  in  the  NWFP  in 
1947,  which  showed  a  majority  who  favoured  incorporation  into 
Pakistan,  seemed  to  stabilise  the  situation  for  a  while. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan,  however,  has  never  been 
satistied  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Pathan  peoples  into  the  State 
of  Pakistan.  Kabul  has  consistently  maintained  that  the  Pakhtuns 
outside  Afghanistan  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  form  their 
own  state  of  Pakhtunistan,  or  at  least  self-determination.  The 
Afghan  interest  in  these  people  stems,  so  they  maintain,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Pathans  are  Afghan  in  origin  and  that  the  seven  million  of 
them  living  in  the  North-West  Frontier  ProvirKe,  the  tribal  areas, 
Baluchistan  and  Waziristan,  are  not  satisfied  with  being  governed 
from  Karachi. 

The  heightening  of  the  tension  in  recent  weeks  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  was  brought  about  by  Kabul’s  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Government  in  Karachi  for  incorporating  the  Pathan 
areas  in  Pakistan  into  the  single  unit  province  of  West  Pakistan, 
contrary  to  promises  originally  made  by  Mr.  Jinnah. 

Official  reaction  in  Karachi  was  that  this  Afghan  protest  was 
an  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Pakistan, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  Pathans  on  the  Pakistan  side  were  quite 
content  to  become  more  closely  integrated  into  the  country.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  broadcast  over  Kabul  Radio  by  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Pakistan  decision,  the  Pakistan  Embassy  in 
Kabul  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  and  the  national  flag  tom  down.  A  few 
days  later  the  Consulate  of  Afghanistan  in  Peshawar  was  attacked. 
Each  blames  the  other  for  inciting  these  itKidents,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  obvious  question  to  be  asked  is  why  should  Afghanistan 
be  so  insistent  on  the  creation  of  Pakhtunistan  ?  The  Afghan 
Ambassador  in  London,  Dr.  Najib-Ullah,  says  in  a  statement  that  the 
Pathans  “  claimed  even  before  the  independence  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  their  right  to  have  their  own  free  state.  .  .  .  The  kingdom 
of  Afghanistan,  being  connected  with  those  people  on  the  basis  of 
community  of  race  and  language  and  the  real  kinship  which  existed 
always,  even  after  the  separation  of  that  area  from  Afghanistan  for  the 
defence  of  India  in  the  last  century,  could  not  remain  indifferent.” 
They  are,  the  Ambassador  states,  a  distinctly  separate  race,  like  the 
Burmese  or  Ceylonese.  The  Afghan  Ambassador  denied,  when  I 
interviewed  him  recently,  that  his  Government  wanted  to  incorporate 
the  Pakistani  Pathans  into  Afghanistan.  “  It  is  simply  a  case  of  sell 
determination  of  these  peoples,”  he  said.  Official  Afghan  opinion  is 
that  the  Pakistan  Govenunent  is  so  riven  by  internal  dissension  and 
conflict  between  East  and  West  Pakistan,  that  the  Pakhtuns  are 
included  in  the  West  Pakistan  unit  to  add  weight  of  numbers  so  as  to 
increase  West  Pakistan's  influence  in  the  future  Parliament  and 
Government,  against  East  Pakistan. 

The  official  Pakistani  reaction  to  Afghanistan’s  call  for  the 
creation  of  Pakhtunistan  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  “  stunt  ”  to 
cover  up  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Kabul  Government.  The 
claim  of  affinity  of  language  is  untrue,  say  the  Pakistanis,  because  the 
king,  and  his  relations  who  hold  most  of  the  top  posts  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  do  not  speak  Pushtu  (the  Pathans’  language)  but  Persian,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  million  Pathans  in  Afghanistan,  less  than  half 
the  number  in  Pakistan. 

The  Karachi  Government  has  given  heavy  subsidies  over  a 
number  of  years  to  the  Pathan  areas  (as  the  British  did),  and  the 
official  view  is  that  those  Pakhtuns  who  enter  Pakistan  from 
Afghanistan  to  sell  their  goods  are  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  in 
standards  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  If  there  is  any  recognisable 
desire  at  all  among  the  Pathans,  Pakistan  maintains  that  it  is  to  get 


their  three  million  kinsmen  over  to  the  Pakistan  side.  Officials 
claim  that  it  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Pakistani  Pathans 
are  dissatisfied  ;  many  are  in  the  Pakistan  Government  service,  and 
many  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Pakistan  army  are  Pathans.  One 
of  the  most  influential  Pakhtun  leaders.  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  is  Chief 
Minister  for  West  Pakistan.  Pakistanis  are  quite  confident  that  if 
the  Kabul  Government  held  a  fair  referendum  of  their  Pathans,  and 
they  see  no  reason  why  the  Afghans  should  not  start  on  their  own  side 
of  the  frontier  if  they  are  so  insistent  upon  it,  giving  them  the  choice 
of  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  or  independence,  they  would  choose 
Pakistan  or  independence  :  they  would  certainly  not  choose 
Afghanistan,  whereas  those  on  the  Pakistan  side  would  reaffirm  their 
present  allegiance. 

In  this  dispute  there  are  certain  weaknesses  in  the  arguments 
and  behaviour  of  both  sides.  From  the  evidence  available  to  me  I 
feel  certain  the  Afghans  are  sincere  about  this  issue,  and  Pakistan 
would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  it  is  a  pure  stunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
outside  observers  who  have  visited  the  administrated  areas  in  the  past 
few  years  are  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  feeling  among  the 
people  for  Pakhtunistan  or  against  Pakistan,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Pathans  from  the  Pakistan  side.  Afghanistan’s  registration  of 
army  reserves  is  as  unrealistic  as  Pakistan’s  attitude  about  the 
defamation  of  her  flag  in  Kabul  is  high-handed. 

Afghanistan’s  case  would  be  stronger  if  they  produced 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  Pathans  want  Pakhtunistan.  And  if 
such  a  separate  state  did  come  into  being,  how  would  it  survive  ? 
First  the  British  and  then  the  Pakistanis  have  poured  money  into  the 
area  to  keep  the  tribes  settled  and  stable.  Who  would  pay  them  if  it 
became  independent  ?  Certainly  not  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan  could 
not  afford  it.  Pakhtunistan  might  be  a  noble  idea  of  Afghanistan’s,  but 
in  practice  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  work.  The  Pathans 
have  always  been  thought  of  as  a  warlike  and  hot  tempered  race,  but 
this,  surely,  has  been  largely  due  to  their  unsettled  state.  There  are 
people,  of  course,  who  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  India 
to  have  the  north-western  tribal  areas  of  Pakistan  in  a  permanent 
state  of  strife,  and  they  see,  rather  a  little  too  suspiciously  perhaps, 
the  close  relations  between  Kabul  and  Delhi  as  a  sinister  backcloth 
to  the  present  bad  feeling  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 

However  one  looks  at  it  the  problem  is  there  which  could  grow 
more  inflammatory  as  recriminations  are  tossed  back  and  forth. 
It  might  be  as  well  if  Pakistan  accepted  the  mediation  of  other  Muslim 
states,  like  Turkey,  Iraq  and  Egypt,  who  could  investigate  the  two 
countries’  claims,  and  present  the  Pathans  with  the  clear  issue,  even 
if  only  academically,  of  independence  or  continuation  of  government 
by  the  country  in  whose  territory  thev  now  live. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


The  United  States  Government  is  prepared,  by 
negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  to  seek  a 
“cease-fire”  in  the  Formosa  Straits.  It  will  not 
insist,  as  it  did  in  its  initial  brusque  reply  to  Chou  En-lai’s 
proposal  at  the  close  of  the  Bandung  Conference,  on  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  such  a  negotiation. 

This  decision  followed  a  week  as  full  of  dramatic 
action  as  Washington  has  witnessed  in  a  long  while.  Chou 
En-lai’s  speech  came  at  a  time  when  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  were  out  of 
town — the  latter,  purportedly,  not  even  in  communication 
with  his  Department.  The  world  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  rested  at  the  time  on  the  frail  shoulders  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  a  pale  imitation  of  his  father,  former 
President  Hoover,  and  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  office 
of  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

Hoover  prepared  a  statement  declaring  that  the 
United  States,  would,  of  course,  insist  upon  its  ally. 
Nationalist  China,  taking  part  in  any  cease-iire  negotiations. 
This  note  was  read  over  the  telephone  to  the  President, 
who  apparently  approved  it  without  grasping  its  signific¬ 
ance.  Upon  its  publication  the  China  lobby,  with  Senator 
Knowland  and  Time  magazine  leading  the  chorus,  burst 
out  in  shrill  cries  of  jubilation. 

At  this  point,  as  one  Washington  wit  expressed  it, 
“  Senator  George  replaced  Senator  Knowland  as  Secretary 
of  State.”  George,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  official  spokesman  on  foreign 
policy  of  the  Democratic  Party,  forthrightly  attacked  the 

rigid  position  which  the  State  Department  had  taken.  He 
said  again,  as  he  has  been  saying  for  several  weeks,  that  no 

opportunity  should  be  lost  to  ease,  by  negotiations,  the 
tensions  existing  in  the  world.  The  same  advice  came  to 
the  Department,  it  is  known,  from  a  number  of  American 
Embassies  in  Asia,  who  reported  the  shock  which  the 

American  position  had  given  to  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 

Dulles,  returning  to  Washington,  reversed  the  position 
Hoover  had  taken,  and  the  President  a  day  later  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  approving  the  Hoover 
note.  For  a  day  or  two  it  was  expected  that  Knowland, 
whose  loyalty  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  so  great  that 
he  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “  Senator  from  Formosa,” 

would  resign  his  post  as  leader  of  the  Republican  minority 

in  the  Senate.  But,  after  getting  almost  halfway  across  the 
Rubicon,  he  backed  out,  and  it  was  left  for  Senator  Jenner,  a 
close  friend  of  Senator  McCarthy,  to  lead  the  attack  upon 
the  President.  The  “  Eisenhower  Republicans  ”  in  the 
Senate,  led  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  (the  most  liberal 

Republican  in  the  Senate)  responded  with  a  vigorous 

support  of  the  President.  Even  Time  magazine  withdrew 

in  good  order  to  a  less  exposed  position. 


The  offer  by  Chou  En-lai  of  negotiations  was,  of  course, 
the  highlight  for  the  United  States  of  the  Bandung 
Conference,  but  all  of  its  proceedings  were  thoroughly 
reported  in  the  better  American  newspapers.  The  general 
feeling  here  is  that  it  considerably  enhanced  the  influence 
of  the  Asian  nations  in  world  affairs. 

The  many  American  correspondents  who  reported  the 
Conference  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  surprised  and 
impressed  by  the  maturity  and  statesmanship  of  the  Asian 
and  African  delegations.  They  found  among  them  a 
considerably  clearer  understanding  of  Communist  tactics 
and  intentions  than  they  had  expected.  But  they  reported 
that  the  great  majority  of  Asians  (even  those,  like  the 
Japanese,  whose  interests  were  very  closely  concerned) 
regarded  any  prospect  of  war  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu  as 
dangerous  madness. 

If  the  Conference  had  had  no  other  result  than  to  bring 
together  the  leaders  of  the  new  Asian  nations,  American 
observers  reported,  it  would  have  been  amply  worth  while. 
If  it  leads  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Formosa  problem, 
it  will  have  been  one  of  the  really  significant  landmarks  of 
post-war  history.  Since  last  autumn  President  Eisenhower 
has  felt,  as  he  said  then,  that  “  there  is  no  alternative  to 
peace.”  He  has  had  difficulty  in  seeking  this  great  objective 
because  of  the  harassment  he  has  been  subjected  to  by  the 
Knowlands  and  the  Jenners  in  his  own  Republican  Party. 
The  mobilisation  of  Asian  opinion  at  Bandung  must 
certainly  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  him  in  his  course. 
Incidentally,  the  Conference,  so  far  as  the  American 

Press  was  concerned,  was  an  unqualified  success  for 
Indonesia  as  the  host  nation.  This  new  government  has 

been  the  victim  of  much  criticism  in  the  American  Press  for 
its  alleged  “  inefficiency,”  but  reporters  who  have  attended 
many  international  conferences  noted  that  Bandung  was 
outstanding  for  the  forethought  and  skill  with  which  all 

the  arrangements  had  been  made. 

President  Eisenhower’s  recent  message  to  Congress 

on  economic  aid  to  Asia  was,  of  course,  timed  with  a  view 
to  its  impact  on  the  Bandung  proceedings.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  note  that,  in  substance,  it  represents  a  real  victory 
for  the  retiring  Administrator  of  America’s  foreign  aid 
programme,  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  over  the  “  budget- 
balancers  ”  in  the  Administration,  led  by  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  Humphrey.  This  Republican  Administration  is 

actually  proposing  an  increase  in  economic  aid  to  Asia,  and 
by  placing  its  administration  under  the  State  Department, 
is  seeking  to  divorce  it  from  the  military  connections  it  has 
acquired  in  recent  years.  Thus  the  Administration  is 
accepting  as  a  permanent  feature  of  American  policy  a 

programme  which,  when  proposed  by  President  Truman 

in  1949,  was  denounced  by  many  Republicans  as  “global 

lunacy.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  MOOD 

By  Ralph  Friedman  (Eugene,  Oregon,  U,S.A.) 


WHEN  the  Government  of  the  United  States  plunged  its 
armed  forces  into  Korea  in  the  early  summer  of  1950,  only 
one  national  legislator  arose  in  Congress  to  cast  his  vote 
against  the  venture.  He  was  Rep.  Vito  Marcantonio,  whose 
sudden  death  from  a  heart  attack  last  autumn  cut  short  a 
brilliant  career  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  humble. 

Marcantonio  warned  that  the  Korean  War  would  rise  up 
to  haunt  the  nation,  that  in  future  years  this  action  would  be 
•looked  upon  as  a  tragedy.  Whether  or  not  all  of  what  he  said 
on  that  occasion  has  come  to  pass  is  not  relevant  here.  What  is 
important  to  discuss  is  the  grand  shift  of  mood  between  Korea 
of  1950  and  Formosa  of  1955. 

When  the  Korean  fighting  broke  out,  few  in  this  country 
were  opposed  to  our  participation.  Not  that  there  was  as  much 
enthusiasm  or  support  for  the  war  as  we  saw  in  World  War  IF, 
but  here  was  an  action  designed  to  stop  Communism  in  its 
tracks,  give  the  Chinese  upstarts  a  bloody  nose,  and  teach  those 
Russian  Reds  an  unforgettable  lesson.  In  short,  our  foreign 
problems  would  be  solved  and  our  domestic  tensions  lessened, 
since  the  root  evil  was  Communism. 

Both  major  parties  and  practically  all  sections  of  the  organs 
of  information  gave  their  approval  to  the  Government's  policy. 
From  the  schoolteacher’s  desk,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  rostrum 
of  learned  professors  there  poured  a  paeon  of  praise  for  the  bi¬ 
partisan  Korean  policy.  There  were  a  few  who  argued  otherwise, 
but  they  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  and  outright 
antagonism.  As  a  friend  of  mine  said  the  other  day  :  “  You 
risked  a  black  eye  to  talk  for  peace  in  those  days.” 

Today's  mood  regarding  Formosa  is  vastly  different. 
Millions  were  glad  to  see  the  Tachens  given  up,  because  that 
decreased  the  possible  area  of  war.  The  nation  sighed  with 
relief  when  the  Finnish  vessel  carrying  jet  fuel  to  China  turned 
back,  for  had  she  gone  on  and  b^n  taken  over  by  Formosan 

vessels,  Peking  may  have  been  quick  to  retaliate  with  actions 
which  would  have  committed  the  US  to  counter-retaliation,  thus 

setting  off  the  conflict.  Today,  in  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  prominent  men  in  political  life  arise  to  declare  that 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  are  not  worth  fighting  for.  Today,  the 
outstanding  Protestant  clergymen  address  a  letter  to  the  President 

asking  for  peace.  Senators  who  were  once  vociferous  for 

“containment”  are  now  asking  the  President  to  bridle  his 

sabre-rattling  military  captains,  particularly  Admiral  Carney. 

Newspapers  eager  for  the  “  kill  ”  in  Korea  are  now  urging 
negotiations,  calm  reasoning,  and  judicious  diplomacy.  If  the 
Man  in  the  Street  I  meet  is  representative  of  the  American 
nation,  then  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  quite  chary  of 
the  whole  Formosan  business.  Indeed,  the  reaction  against 
jingoism  is  so  positive  now  in  some  sections  that  a  leading 

McCarthyite  of  this  town  complained  to  the  local  editor  that 
“  It  does  not  seem  popular  to  be  patriotic  any  more.” 

What  has  taken  place  to  account  for  the  shift  in  mood?  It 
might  be  worth  examining.  Without  establishing  a  “  hierarchy 
of  causation,”  as  my  sociologist  friends  are  fond  of  saying,  I 
would  like  to  list  those  reasons  which  seem  most  pertinent  : 

1 .  The  military  prowess  of  the  New  Asia.  The  American 

mind  underwent  a  traumatic  experience  when  the  North  Koreans 

and  Chinese,  who  were  supposed  to  lie  down  and  ”  play 

possum  ”  when  tanks  rode  up  to  face  them,  not  only  fought  back. 


but  fought  back  cleverly,  showed  a  fine  grasp  of  military  science, 
utilised  modern  arms,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  mass 
disintegration. 

There  were  still  millions  of  Americans  whose  minds  weie 
still  living  in  the  days  when  a  British  gunboat  could  plough  up  the 
Yangtse  and  force  concessions  from  the  Chinese  rulers.  Many 
of  those  who  had  gone  beyond  that  era  nevertheless  believed 
that  the  invincibility  of  American  power  would  smash  the 
enemy  to  dust  in  no  time. 

It  is  true  that  most  American  pilots  felt  that  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  flyers  were  inferior  to  themselves.  This 
may  well  be  so,  or,  to  put  it  correctly,  may  well  have  been  so. 
For  if  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  could  learn  to  fly 
complicated  planes  in  but  a  few  years,  what  progress  might  they 
make  in  several  more  years? 

The  French  debacle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  also  impressed  itself 
upon  the  American  mind.  No  longer  was  strategy  and  mastery 
of  arms  limited  to  the  “  occidental  brain.”  The  Viet  Minh 
had  let  the  French  pick  the  time  and  locale,  build  the  kind  of 
bastion  and  defences  it  wanted,  and  then  hammered  the  Men 
of  the  West  into  oblivion. 

2.  The  shattering  of  the  H-bomb  hoax.  For  more  than 
half  a  decade  after  the  A-bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima, 
Americans  felt  an  “  absolute  security  ”  behind  the  “  monopoly  ” 
of  atomic  weapons.  Former  US  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
William  C.  Bullitt  wrote  in  1946  :  “  Thanks  to  the  possession 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  an  air  force  of  overwhelming  strength, 
we  are  today  far  stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  could 
destroy  it.” 

One  could  add  statements  on  this  theme  from  reactionary 
politicians  and  ignorant  publicists  ad  nauseam.  But,  with  few 
and  generally  ignored  exceptions,  the  American  Nation  held  to 
the  myth,  supporting  what  became  known  throughout  the 

world  as  ”  A-Bomb  Diplomacy.”  Such  an  eminent  scientist  as 

E.  A.  Shils  virtually  begged  the  Soviet  Union  to  heed  the 

supremacy  of  American  atomic  weapons.  In  the  September, 
1947,  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  he  wrote:  “The  central 
element  in  the  Russian  attitude  towards  the  bomb  is  ignorance 
of  its  significance  .  .  .  Their  recalcitrance  is  evidence  that  they 

have  not  understood  the  political  and  psychological  significance 

of  the  atomic  bomb  ...”  Even  supposedly  sophisticated 

sections  of  Britain  were  not  immune  from  the  fallacy.  As  late 
as  June,  1948,  the  British  newspaper.  The  Observer,  commenting 
on  the  Berlin  controversy,  gloated  :  “  In  the  wider  sphere  of 
inter-govemmental  diplomacy,  however,  it  is  we  who  hold  the 
overwhelming  trump  cards.  It  is  our  side,  not  Russia,  which 
holds  atomic  and  post-atomic  weapons  and  could,  if  sufficiently 
provoked,  literally  wipe  Russia's  power  and  threat  to  the  world’s 

peace  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Well,  all  that  has  passed.  Now,  only  madmen  shriek  for 

war,  and  these,  though  still  terribly  dangerous,  are  slowly  being 
isolated.  Today  the  whole  world  knows  that,  as  our  own 
President  Eisenhower  pointed  out,  in  a  hydrogen  bomb  war 
there  is  neither  victor  nor  vanquished.  There  is  hardly  an 
American  today  who  does  not  realise  this  fact.  This  poses  a 

problem  for  those  who  want  to  aid  Chiang :  How  can  we  be 

sure  that  we  can  limit  the  war?  When  war  is  fought  by  two 

parties  of  approximately  equal  strength,  either  has  the  power  to 
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extend  it.  The  second  dilemma  is  :  Can  we  fight  a  war  without 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons?  Do  we  have  any  guarantee 
that  we  will  not  have  to  resort  to  these  weapons? 

3.  Native  resentment  against  experimentation  with  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons.  Undoubtedly,  the  radiation  effects 
upon  the  fishermen  of  the  unfortunate  Japanese  vessel,  the 
Flying  Dragon,  has  had  a  sobering  of  some  religious  elements 
in  this  country  regarding  atomic  and  hydrogen  tests, 
but  the  strongest  reaction  has  had  to  do  with  tests  on  our  own 
Nevada  proving  grounds.  Conservative  newspapers,  public 
officials,  leading  citizens,  respected  doctors  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  rank-and-file  citizens  have  charged  the  tests 
with  doing  real  and  potential  harm  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Cattlemen  have  sued  the 
Government  for  destruction  to  livestock  from  radiation, 
farmers  have  angrily  claimed  the  contamination  of  some  of  their 
land,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  rumours  about  injuries  to 
personnel.  Wherever  you  turn,  you  are  sure  to  hear  someone 
say  :  “  These  tests  are  changing  the  weather,”  or  “  This 
monkeying  around  with  Nature  is  bad.”  In  my  travelling 
throughout  the  Pacific  North-West,  as  a  journalist,  I  have  met 
scores  of  men  in  their  seventies  and  eighties  who  have  declared 
that  never  before  have  they  seen  the  weather  so  erratic. 
“  Didn’t  have  any  summer  in  Oregon  at  all  last  year,”  is  a 
common  complaint.  These  resentments  are  not  limited  to  one 
region  in  this  country,  but  have  been  voiced  even  in  the  South- 
Eastern  States,  where,  as  one  scribe  put  it,  “  Nature  is  all 
mixed  up  since  we  started  fooling  around  with  the  A-bomb.” 
In  the  Plains  States,  where  dust  storms,  droughts  and  exception¬ 
ally  severe  blizzards  have  inflicted  such  damage  to  the  land  as 
only  an  observer  can  believe,  there  is  open  protest  against 
further  testing. 

4.  A  suspicion  by  the  American  people  that  they  are  not 
getting  the  truth  from  their  Government.  A  report  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  describing  the  certain  damage 
caused  by  the  dropping  of  an  H-bomb  told  the  people  the 
terrible  truth  which  the  AEC  up  to  then  had  minimised. 
Official  AEC  reports  have  been  proven  to  be  “  doctored  up.” 
Newspaper  exposures  have  forced  the  AEC  to  modify  and 
correct  its  statements.  And  the  official  pap  about  no  harm  from 
fall-outs  or  radiation  effect  has  been  jeered  at  by  some  of  our 
keenest  scientific  minds,  including  that  of  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Dr.  Linus  Pauling. 

5.  Relationship  of  forces  on  an  international  scale.  A 
few  years  ago  the  positive  formation  of  a  Western  Military 
Alliance  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  definite  assurance  of 
strength.  Today,  even  conservatives  are  sceptical  of  its  worth. 
Many  Americans  realise  that  the  French  would  never  have 
ratified  the  Agreement  had  it  not  been  for  State  Department 
pressure.  When  the  US  calls  an  Asian  conference,  the  leading 
nations  are  either  not  invited  or  decline  to  attend.  But  the 
Asian-African  Conference,  held  in  Bandung  and  representing 
1 .3  billion  of  the  world’s  2.4  billion  people,  was  not  graced — for 
lack  of  invitation — by  the  United  States,  Taiwan  or  South  Korea. 

It  is  true  that  North  Korea  was  also  not  invited,  but  this 
is  an  insignificant  matter.  Up  to  now  the  US  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  there  could  be  an  Asian  conference  without  its 
participation.  What  is  important  here  is  that  a  large  number 
of  African-Asian  nations  which  are  members  of  the  UN 
evidently  consider  China  more  important  to  themselves  and  the 
African-Asian  co-continent  than  the  US. 

The  feeling  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  arraying  them¬ 
selves  against  us  is  another  cau^  for  the  shifting  pf  the 
American  Mood, 
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6.  The  discrediting  of  the  caceques.  Where  once  Rhee 
and  Chiang  were  looked  upon  as  saviours  of  their  people,  they 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  corrupt,  caitiff  and  lusting  for 
blood.  Rhee’s  post-war  statements  caused  some  to  believe 
that  he  provoked  the  Korean  War  with  the  successful  aim  of 
involving  the  US  and  the  UN.  A  summary  of  the  true  situation 
in  South  Korea  has  not  yet  been  drawn  up,  but  recent  journalistic 
assessments  of  Taiwan  reveal  Chiang  to  be  glaringly  weak  and 
insecure.  It  is  now  obvious  that  Chiang  can  wade  back  to  the 
mainland  only  on  the  avenue  opened  by  American  fighting  men, 
and  the  growing  feeling  here  is  that  the  price  is  not  worth  a 
Confucian  epigram,  or  a  condescending  smile  from  the  Great 
Man’s  wife. 

7.  The  fight  for  civil  liberties.  This  phase  of  the  causation 
of  the  present  American  Mood  must  not  be  discounted.  The 
bitterest  and  most  die-hard  proponents  of  war  are  also  those 
who  have  worked  overtime  to  whittle  away  the  constitutional 
protections  of  the  American  people.  Scratch  a  McCarthyite 
and  you  will  find  a  bloodthirsty  jingoist.  The  turning  tide, 
waged  in  the  main  by  labour  and  the  intellectuals,  is  aimed  at 
restoring  a  few  acres  of  countless  mileage  lost,  and  in  the  battle 
for  this  ground  the  issue  of  Formosa  is  met.  The  reactionaries 
would  obscure  or  justify  Formosa  with  Yalta,  and  they  may  have 
some  success,  but  not  as  much  as  they  expect.  Yalta  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  pyrrhic  victory  for  the  reactionary  forces,  dooming 
Formosa  despite  their  most  febrile  efforts. 

8.  The  internal  economic  picture.  Despite  the  many  rosy 
statements  which  come  from  high  quarters,  all  is  not  economic¬ 
ally  bright  in  the  land.  As  I  write,  there  are  about  4,500,000 
unemployed,  and  in  a  few  months  a  large  number  of  graduated 
students  will  enter  the  labour  market.  In  addition,  several 
million  persons — mainly  married  women  and  older  persons— 
have  retired  from  the  labour  market,  which  makes  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  figure  more  striking.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  mergers 
of  great  corporations,  the  accelerated  strides  toward  cartelisation, 
and  the  wiping  out  of  sections  of  the  middle  class,  as  well  as 
the  still  uncomprehended  advances  of  automation.  These  will 
plague  us  a  bit  later.  Right  now,  there  are  many  signs,  on  which 
1  could  write  a  separate  paper,  to  show  that  high  prices, 
unemployment  and  economic  security  are  becoming  major 
problems  here.  Little  wonder  some  Americans  are  asking  that 
the  Government  cease  pouring  millions  upon  millions  into 
Taiwan  and  help  those  at  home  who  need  aid. 

The  above  factors  are  not  all,  but  they  will  do  for  the 
present.  They  Interact  and  combine  to  produce  an  attitude 
towards  US  involvement  in  the  Formosa  Straits  which  is 
decidedly  negative  compared  to  reaction  towards  Korea. 
Washington  correspondents  have  stated  that  White  House  mail 
was  10  and  20  to  1  against  President  Eisenhower’s  asking  for 
power  to  use  our  armed  forces  in  the  Formosa  area  at  will. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  an  even  sharper  demand  for  caution 
and  withdrawal. 

As  I  write  this,  I  hear  a  radio  commentator  discussing  the 
latest  word  from  Civil  Defence  Administrator  Petersen.  Today 
it  is  “  flee  from  the  area,”  last  week  it  was  “  stay  put  and  seek 
shelter.”  There  is  no  consistent  policy.  Civil  Defence  is  a 
fallacy,  and  many  Americans  are  beginning  to  question  the 
thinking  behind  it.  If  an  H-war  comes  there  will  be  no  place 
to  hide,  and  no  place  to  run  to.  There  must  not  be  a  war. 
There  must  be  no  gamble  involving  war.  There  must  be  every 
effort  to  obtain  and  secure  a  real  peace.  With  this  thinking  in 
mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  American  people 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  pulling  Chiang’s  chestnuts  from 
the  fire.  • 
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LOOKING  BACK 
AT  BANDUNG 

By  Alex  Josey  (Singapore) 

(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  South-East  Asia) 

WHILE  we  waited  for  the  aircraft  to  take  us  away 
from  the  Java  hilltown  of  Bandung,  we  drank  bjeer 
and  idly  tried  to  reassess  the  significance  of  the 
African-Asian  Conference.  Most  of  us  had  been  trying  to 
do  this,  as  correspondents  must,  even  before  the  Conference 
began.  Over  beer  in  the  airport,  now  that  the  Conference 
was  history  and  no  longer  spot  news,  and  our  typewriters 
were  back  in  their  cases,  we  felt  relaxed  and  entitled  to 
discuss  the  matter  less  urgently.  We  were  no  longer  part 
of  the  Conference.  We  could  have  second  thoughts.  Our 
work  was  done,  the  mad  scramble  first  to  get  briefed  after 
the  so-called  secret  committee  meetings,  and  then  to  get  the 
news  on  the  cables,  was  over.  No  longer  did  we  wonder 
anxiously  what  rival  correspondents  were  doing,  who  they 
were  meeting  privately.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  sunny 
room,  luggage  at  their  feet,  glass  in  hand  ;  the  others  unable 
to  get  on  this  plane,  were  probably  still  in  bed.  It  had  been 
a  hectic  Conference,  as  most  conferences  are,  the  honours 
going  mostly  to  those  expert  lobbyists  experienced  in 
rejecting  the  unsupportable  wild  rumour.  Once  or  twice 
cabling  difficulties  had  added  to  our  worries,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  general  opinion  was,  the  Conference  had  been 
surprisingly  well  organised — although  three  in  a  room  is 
not  the  ideal  sleeping  arrangement  for  tired  journalists, 
and  few  could  enjoy  cheese  for  breakfast. 

One  correspondent  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bandung 
might  prove  to  be  the  most  important  conference  since 
Yalta.  This  might  well  be  because  of  the  very  fact  of 
this  being  the  first  great  gathering  of  coloured  people 
(the  so-called  backward  people,  as  President  Soekamo 
put  it).  For  while  Bandung  produced  resolutions, 
which  probably  will  go  the  way  of  all  resolutions, 
the  Conference  made  it  possible  for  a  strange  mixture  of 
statesmen  to  meet  informally  and  to  discuss  most  frankly 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand,  for 
example,  asked  about  Pridi  ;  and  Chou  En-lai  said  he  was 
not  in  the  Free  Thai  State,  but  in  Peking  as  a  political 
refugee.  Chou  and  Nehru  were  untiring  diners-out  ;  they 
met  everyone  they  could,  and  Colonel  Nasser,  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister,  was  not  the  only  Middle  Easterner  who  was 
obviously  impressed  by  it  all.  The  physical  contacts  the 
leaders  of  the  29  nations  made  at  Bandung,  and  the  secret 
talks  they  had,  are  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  success 
of  the  Conference. 

Many  American  correspondents,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  obvious  phonies,  came  to  the  Conference 
expecting,  probably  hoping,  for  a  clash  of  personalities 
between  Chou  and  Nehru,  and  almost  right  until  the  end 
some  were  talking  nonsense  about  Chou  overshadowing 
Nehru,  about  Nehru  being  jealous  of  the  suave  Chinese. 
Nehru  was  angrily  impatient  sometimes,  and  Chou,  a$ 
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always,  was  imperturbable  ;  but  both  kept  well  in  the 
background,  got  on  very  well  together,  and  considerably 
influenced  the  Conference  with  their  wisdom  and  their 
determination  to  avoid  controversy,  which  alone  could 
easily  have' wrecked  the  whole  affair. 

Nehru  was  annoyed  when  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  of 
Ceylon,  having  failed  in  his  bright  attempt  to  solve  the 
Formosa  problem,  lunged  again  towards  the  limelight  with 
a  powerful  attack  upon  colonialism  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  East  Europe.  “  What’s  East  Europe  to  do  with  us  ?  ” 
demanded  Nehru.  “  If  we’re  going  to  discuss  this  sort  of 
colonialism  don’t  let’s  forget  Guatemala.”  Then  came  the 
soft  words  of  Chou,  spoken  in  his  high  squeaky  voice. 

Come,  come.  Sir  John,  let  us  not  quarrel.”  So  soothed 
was  the  Ceylon  Prime  Minister  that  evening  that  the 
following  morning  everyone  was  happy  again,  and,  in  the 
end,  colonialism  was  damned  once  more,  this  time  ”  in 
all  its  manifestations.”  Both  sides  could  read  into  this 
what  they  wished. 

Chou  had  demonstrated  at  Geneva  that  he  is  one  of 
the  world’s  most  accomplished  diplomatists.  At  Bandung 
he  taught  the  class  a  lesson  on  the  timing  of  diplomatic 
moves.  Halfway  through  the  Conference,  just  when  it 
was  necessary  to  remind  everyone  how  obliging  he  could  be, 
Chou  signed  a  treaty  with  Indonesia  which,  when  it  is 
ratified,  will  call  upon  Chinese  in  Indonesia  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  be  Chinese  or  Indonesian.  For  no 
longer  can  they  be  both.  This  is  an  historic  and  very 
important  development,  Ever  jince  the  Ching  d^'nasty 
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Chinese  Governments  have  always  considered  Chinese  born 
anywhere,  and  no  matter  what  their  adopted  nationality, 
to  be  Chinese.  Until  now,  Overseas  Chinese,  and  there  are 
about  twelve  million  of  them,  had  dual  nationality  :  to 
China  they  were  Chinese  owing  loyalty  to  China.  Under¬ 
standably,  countries  with  large  Chinese  minorities  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  being  potential  political 
fifth  columnists.  When  the  SEATO  powers,  for  example, 
first  began  to  talk  about  the  dangers  of  subversion,  they 
were  thinking  about  the  Overseas  Chinese.  Chou  referred 
to  these  fears  at  Bandung.  Again  he  was  the  reasonable 
statesman  willing  to  settle  all  difference  through  negotiation. 
He  extended  this  offer  to  Thailand  where  every  sixth  person 
is  Chinese.  Unfortunately,  Thailand  does  not  recognise 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  looks  upon  the 
Kuomintang  Government  in  Formosa  as  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  of  China’s  six  hundred  million.  Never  mind,  said 
Chou,  we  are  still  prepared  to  negotiate  with  you.  Prince 
Wan  must  have  found  all  this  sweet  reasonableness  most 
embarrassing,  especially  as  the  SEATO  powers  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  in  Bangkok  a  few  days  later  purposely  to  talk 
about  subversion  in  the  Manila  treaty  areas. 

Chou’s  readiness  to  liquidate  the  Overseas  Chinese 
;  -problem  was  not  part  of  the  Bandung  Conference.  Negotia¬ 
tions  with  Indonesia  had  been  going  on  for  months. 
Chou  En-lai  timed  the  treaty  to  coincide  with  Bandung  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  a  practical 
demonstration  of  China’s  willingness  to  observe  the  spirit 
of  the  Conference — the  spirit  of  reasonableness,  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  solve  all  problems  by  discussion ;  secondly,  because 
he  knew  it  would  have  the  maximum  good  effect  upon  the 
Indonesian  people  who  soon  are  to  have  a  general  election. 
It  has  not  passed  China’s  observation  that  the  present 
Indonesian  Government,  the  government  which  in  fact 
successfully  negotiated  the  treaty  with  China,  is  kept  in 
power  mainly  by  the  support  of  the  Indonesian  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

Chou  En-lai’s  other  dramatic  move  came  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  Conference.  World  peace  was  being 
discussed.  High-ranking  American  officers  had  flown 
suddenly  to  Formosa  because,  the  newspapers  said,  of  the 
grave  tension.  Unexpectedly,  Chou  handed  us  a  short, 
simple  statement.  It  said  the  Chinese  did  not  want  to 
go  to  war  with  America.  China  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
“  Taiwan  [Formosa]  situation  ”  with  the  United  States. 
There  was  nothing  ambiguous  about  the  statement.  Its 
effect  upon  the  Conference  was  considerable.  Here  was 
yet  further  proof  of  China’s  peaceful  intention.  Within 
a  few  hours  back  came  America’s  blunt  refusal,  and  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  Asian  statesmen,  and  upon  Asian 
opinion  generally,  was  also  considerable.  Wisely,  Chou 
made  no  comment.  People  could  think  for  themselves. 
But  in  his  final  speech  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  re¬ 
affirmed  China’s  right  to  liberate  Formosa. 

Probably  the  most  surprising  result  at  Bandung  was 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Conference  to  support 
Indonesia’s  claim  to  West  Irian.  When  the  question  was 
considered  by  the  United  Nations,  Turkey  abstained  from 
VQtin§.  At  Bandung,  Turkey  voted  with  the  crowd,  thus, 


in  effect,  voting  against  Holland,  a  fellow  NATO  country. 
Also  unexpected  was  the  Conference’s  unqualified  support 
of  “  the  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine.”  Israel, 
alone  of  Middle  Eastern  countries,  recognises  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  but  Chou’s  new  friendship  with  the 
Egyptian  dictator  was  of  paramount  importance  at  Bandung, 
and  China  stood  by  the  rest  when  the  29  nations  were 
called  upon  to  register  their  support  for  the  Arab  cause. 
Jordan  might  have  been  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  China’s  support,  for  Communism  in  Jordan 
is  illegal,  and  Communists  when  discovered  or  suspected, 
are  harshly  dealt  with  ;  nevertheless  they  went  back  to  the 
Middle  East  more  than  satisfied  with  the  overall  result. 
In  some  ways  it  was  a  pity  that  Israel  was  not  invited  to  the 
Conference,  for  the  Israel  Labour  Party  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Asian  Socialist  Movement ;  but  had 
Israel  been  there  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  agreement 
could  have  been  reached  on  the  Palestine  question  unless 
Israel  had  been  prepared  to  make  large  concessions. 

Some  nations  at  the  Conference  favoured  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  regional  economic  council,  but  in  the 
end  it  was  agreed  to  exchange  liaison  officers — or  trade 
experts — in  order  to  circulate  trade  information  and 
“  ideas  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.”  The  Conference 
urged  the  speedy  establishment  of  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  develop  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peacef^ul  purposes,  and  gave  notice  that  this  agency  should 
provide  for  adequate  representation  of  Asian  and  African 
countries  on  the  executive  authority.  The  Conference 
also  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Development,  and  the  early  setting  up 
of  an  “  International  Finance  Cooperation,”  which 
should  include  in  its  activities  the  undertaking  of  equity 
investment.  Japan  listened  very  attentively  to  everything 
said  at  Bandung  about  trade.  Japan’s  keen  interest  in  the 
subject  resulted  in  the  delegation  returning  to  Tokyo  with 
trade  contracts  with  seven  different  countries. 

Another  resolution  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Libya,  Nepal, 
and  a  unified  Viet  Nam  were  qualified  for  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  and  should  be  admitted.  No  mention 
was  made  of  China.  Early  on,  Romulo  of  the  Philippines 
had  made  a  point  of  saying  loudly  that  he  would  oppose 
the  admission  of  “  Red  China  ”  to  the  UN.  Chou’s 
attitude  was  that  the  matter  was  not  worthy  of  debate : 
China  was  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  but  the  legal 
government  at  the  moment  was  not  represented  there. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected  the  Conference  wanted 
Asian-African  countries  to  have  a  more  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Security  Council. 

On  the  subject  of  the  big  bombs  the  29  nations  soon 
reached  agreement.  Pending  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons,  all 
experiments  should  be  suspended.  If  they  are  continued 
India  recommended  that  the  African-Asian  nations  should 
set  up  watching  stations  to  report  upon  radio  activity. 

As  for  the  Five  Principles  of  Co-existence,  these 
developed,  in  the  end,  to  ten.  Most  of  them  are  already 
includ^  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  some  form 
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or  another.  The  ten  points  set  out  by  the  Conference 
include  “  abstention  from  the  use  of  arrangements  of 
collective  defence  to  serve  the  particular  interests  of  any 
of  the  big  powers.”  Pakistan,  linked  with  the  United 
States  in  a  defensive  pact,  saw  no  objection  to  this  point, 
presumably  because  Pakistan  considers  he  pact  with  the 
United  States  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pakistan  and  not  a 
big  power. 

Whether  there  will  be  another  great  gathering  of 
coloured  people  will  depend  upon  many  factors.  Nehru 
is  not  anxious  for  Bandung  to  become  permanent.  Chou 


En-lai,  on  the  other  hand,  favours  another  meeting  next 
year.  So  does  Egypt.  In  fact.  Colonel  Nasser  put  in  a 
bid  for  Cairo.  It  has  been  left  to  the  five  sponsoring 
nations  to  go  into  the  matter.  Whatever  they  decide  one 
thing  is  certain  :  future  Asian-African  Conferences  must 
include  New  Zealand  and  Australia  if  they  are  to  be  properly 
representative  and  not  racial.  Nehru’s  closing  speech 
made  it  clear  that  already  Asian  leaders  are  fully  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  racialism.  Bandung  set  a  useful  precedent, 
for  nowhere  at  the  Conference  was  there  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  anti-white  feeling. 


WILL  AUSTRALASIA  DRAW  NEARER 

TO  ASIA? 

By  Charles  Meeking  (Canberra) 


Neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  was  represented 
officially  at  the  Bandung  Conference  of  African  and 
Asian  nations,  and  while  this  is  being  written,  neither 
Government  has  expressed  any  views  on  the  decisions  of 
that  gathering.  Both  may  soon  have  to  face  the  need  for 
framing  a  firm,  general  policy  in  relation  to  Asia  to  replace 
the  present  method  of  making  piecemeal  and  sometimes 
conflicting  decisions  as  various  questions  arise. 

The  Labour  Oppositions  in  each  country  are  in  a 
similar  dilemma,  although  in  at  least  two  matters  they  agree 
in  opposing  government  policy.  The  immediate  need 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
Asian  affairs,  and  this  may  be  stimulated  by  Mr.  Nehru’s 
appeal  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bandung  talks  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  draw  nearer  to  Asia,  and  by  the 
subsequent  suggestions  of  several  non-Communist  delegates 
that  the  two  countries  should  be  represented  at  all  such 
future  gatherings. 

Nehru  added  that  both  nations  were  nearer  to  Asia 
than  to  Europe  or  America,  a  geographical  truth  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  true  psychologically.  For  reasons  of 
kinship,  sentiment  and  security  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  are  never  likely  to  loosen  their  European  and 
American  ties,  but  they  must  undoubtedly  begin  to  take 
more  notice  of  Asian  policies  and  trends. 

Australia  in  recent  years  has  been  expanding  its 
diplomatic  representation  in  South-East  Asia,  and  the 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  has  been  a 
constant  traveller  in  those  parts.  The  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  recognise  Communist  China,  although 
its  earlier  reason— Chinese  aid  to  North  Korea — is  now  out 
of  date.  It  has  strongly  supported  the  Dutch  retention  of 
West  New  Guinea,  basing  that  stand  on  a  mixture  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  population  and  for  the 
security  of  Australia  and  Australian  New  Guinea.  It  is  a 
member  of  SEATO,  and  it  is  proposing  to  reinforce  the 
RAAF  units  which  have  been  bombing  Malayan  terrorists 
for  some  years  by  military  and  naval  units  which  will  have 
activities  yet  to  be  defined. 

The  Opposition  advocates  the  recognition  of  Com¬ 


munist  China,  and  opposes  the  sending  of  forces  to  Malaya, 
as  being  likely  to  cause  misunderstanding  in  Malaya  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia  of  Australian  motives. 

Australia  has  been  an  enthusiastic  partner  in  the 
Colombo  Plan,  and  its  help  is  appreciated  by  those  Asians 
who  come  in  contact  with  it.  One  of  the  most  successful 
moves  has  been  to  give  scholarships  in  Australian  univer¬ 
sities  to  Asian  students.  These  visitors  add  to  the  growing 
number  of  Asians  coming  to  Australia  for  education,  and 
find  little  or  no  evidence  of  racial  prejudice — except 
occasionally  on  the  part  of  grasping  landladies. 

Many  people  have  found  this  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
restrictive  immigration  policy  (known  generally  in  both 
Australia  and  Asia  as  the  “  White  Australia  ”  policy) 
which  bars  all  coloured  persons  from  permanent  entry. 
This  policy  is  supported  by  all  political  parties,  but  is 
subject  to  some  criticism  in  Australia  by  small  groups  of 
churchmen  and  others,  as  being  unchristian  and  an  affront 
to  Asians. 

The  Indian  High  Commissioner  in  Australia  has  been 
actively  advocating  the  admission  of  a  token  number  of 
Asians  as  a  “  proof  ”  that  the  basis  of  the  Australian  policy 
is  economic,  as  claimed,  and  not  racial,  but  there  is  no  sign 
that  his  campaign  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  no  public  objection  to  the  admission  of  the 
Japanese  brides  of  Australians  who  served  with  the 
occupation  force. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies, 
recently  proclaimed  that  among  the  m^in  principles  adopted 
by  Australia  in  pursuit  of  its  objectives  were  “  good 
neighbour  ”  policies  towards  “  the  Asian  countries  in  this 
section  of  the  world,”  and  encouragement  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  peaceful  trade.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Nehru  concerning  Communist 
China.  ‘‘  The  history  of  Korea  and  Indo-China  and  of 
Malaya,”  he  said,  “  gives  one  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Communism  is  not  on  the  march  as  it  has  been  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia,  with  the  sword  and  subversion  as  its  weapons, 
for  the  last  ten  years.” 

This  view  was  expressed  after  Bandung,  as  well  as 
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previously.  It  suggests  that  Australia,  or  the  Australian 
Government  at  least,  has  not  been  impressed  with  the 
moderation  carefully  shown  there  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai. 
It  does  suggest  also,  however,  that  Australia  should  take  a 
more  positive  and  active  role  in  the  area  which  Mr.  Menzies 
describes  as  “  this  section  of  the  world  ”  to  encourage  those 
forces  of  freedom  in  Asia  and  Africa  which  demonstrated 
at  Bandung  that  they  were  prepared  to  oppose  Communism 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Some  Australians  have  shown  appreciation  of  this  stand 
at  Bandung,  which  they  had  not  been  led  to  expect  either 
by  the  preliminary  references  to  the  Conference  in  the 
Australian  Press  or  by  the  Government’s  early  indifference 
to  the  gathering.  There  is  still  an  undercurrent  of  concern 
at  the  possible  outcome  of  American  policies  in  the  Far 
East,  and  this  is  linked,  in  the  restricted  circles  which  are 
really  aware  of  moves  in  Asia,  with  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  moral  values  expressed  by  some  speakers 
at  Bandung. 

One  factor  which  may  affect  Australian  thinking  is  the 
New  Guinea  issue.  Sooner  or  later,  Australia  may  have 
to  face  a  charge  that  she  is  a  “  colonial  Power  ”  in  relation 
to  her  administration  of  the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea. 
In  the  meantime,  on  the  West  New  Guinea  dispute,  the 
Government’s  attitude  is  that  Indonesia  may  fall  a  prey  to 


Communist  subversion,  and  that  as  a  result  the  Com¬ 
munists  may  arrive  at  the  undefendable  frontier  between 
West  and  East  New  Guinea.  This  view  of  Indonesia  is  not 
supported  by  most  of  the  observers  who  have  been  there 
recently,  despite  the  undoubted  political  and  industrial 
influence  of  the  Communists  there,  and  the  country’s 
difficult  economic  crisis.  No  change  in  the  official 
Australian  attitude  is  likely  unless  the  first  general  election 
in  Indonesia,  due  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  clearly 
disproves  the  theory. 

On  Malaya  it  appears  that  public  opinion  supports  the 
Government.  Even  the  Opposition  objection  to  troops 
going  there  is  not  unanimous,  as  one  section  approves  the 
Government  plan. 

So  far  as  other  trends  in  Asia  are  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  little  knowledge  or  interest.  The  bulk  of 
Australia’s  population  is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  continent,  and  New  Zealanders  are  even  farther  away 
from  Asia.  It  is  time  that  these  people  realised  how 
unimportant  today  are  the  stretches  of  water  and  of 
sparsely-populated  land  which  separate  them  from  the 
nations  of  Asia.  They  do  not  represent  any  real  defence 
security,  and  they  should  not  represent  any  barrier  to 
closer  relationships  and  understanding. 


A  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONY 


By  Alvise  Scarfoglio  (Rome) 


ON  Sunday,  April  17, 56  Catholics  killed  by  the  Chinese 
Boxers  in  1900  were  “  beatified,”  that  is,  canonised  in 
the  second  degree  of  sanctity  established  by  the  Roman 
Church.  The  ceremony  in  St.  Peter’s  was  solemn,  but  not 
as  heavily  attended  as  is  customary  in  these  cases.  The 
Pope  did  not  direct  it,  owing  to  his  delicate  health  ;  he 
merely  descended  to  St.  Peter’s  in  the  afternoon,  to  worship 
the  new  “  beati.”  His  personal  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
Maestro  di  Camera  Monsignor  Dante  had  presided 
over  it. 

The  martyrs  are  said  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  large 
number  of  Catholics  massacred  by  the  rebels.  Four  of 
them  were  French  Jesuits,  Fathers  L.  I.  Mangin,  Paul 
Denn,  Remy  Isoret,  and  Modeste  Andlauer.  The  rest  were 
Chinese  laymen.  They  had  met  their  deaths  in  the  districts 
of  Sienhsien,  Kinghsign,  Taming,  Yunghsien  in  Northern 
China.  The  remaining  martyrs  had  been  killed  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  parts  of  China  affected  by  the  Boxer 
Revolution,  and  are  said  to  amount  to  about  4,000. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  beatification  was  meant  to 
the  greater  glory  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  had  the 
major  part  of  the  missions  in  China  in  their  hands.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  aimed  at  having  all  the  four  thousand 
martyrs  canonised  ;  but  somehow,  during  the  process  of 
canonisation,  only  the  56  laymen  and  the  four  Jesuits  were 
found  to  have  practised  the  virtues  required  for  beatification 
in  the  degree  required.  No  Chinese  priest  was  beatified. 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  China  needed  martyrs,  as  every 
Church  or  religious  community  will  need  them  when  it  is 
in  difficulties.  And  the  conflict  that  is  going  on  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Chinese  Republic  is  completely 
dry  of  martyrs’  blood. 

The  Catholic  clergy  in  Rome  admit  this,  and  indeed 
almost  complain  of  it.  They  say  that  this  policy  is  a 
diabolical  one.  Chinese  priests  and  bishops  are  often 
jailed,  but  never  sentenced  to  death,  and  often  released 
after  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  few  who  can  claim 
martyrdom  are  men  who  have  died  in  prison,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  they  have  died  owing  to  bad  conditions  in 
their  gaols,  or  to  natural  causes. 

No  more  is  known  of  the  exact  causes  of  their  arrest, 
for  on  the  whole  little  is  known  on  the  exact  number  of 
Catholic  clerics  who  have  joined  the  “  three  autonomies 
movement  ”  for  autonomy  from  Rome  in  the  economic, 
disciplinary  and  predication  fields.  The  condemnation  of 
Father  John  Baptist  Ly,  Vicar  General  of  Nanking,  for 
joining  it,  and  for  proclaiming  himself  Bishop  of  Nanking, 
without  being  appointed  by  Rome,  is  said  by  many  Vatican 
circles  to  have  been  issued  mainly  with  the  aim  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  the  news  issued  by  the  Peking  Government  on 
the  subject  were  true  or  not.  The  condemnation  was 
published  by  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
(Department  for  missions  of  the  Vatican)  on  March  17,  but 
it  had  been  pronounced  long  before  that  date. 
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JAPAN  AND  ASIA 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


Most  of  japan’s  efforts  to  come  back  on  the  stage  in 
Asia  has  taken,  so  far,  the  form  of  domestic  discussion. 
Actual  steps  on  the  road  to  normal  relations  have 
been  few.  The  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Reparations 
Agreement  concluded  with  Burma  last  year  was  a  start. 
But  it  has  been  followed  up  only  by  an  agreement  with 
Thailand  to  settle  the  redemption  of  occupation  money 
issued  during  the  war  in  Thailand  by  the  Japanese  Military 
Authorities.  Japan  has  now  agreed  to  pay  Thailand  an 
amount  of  £5,400,000,  in  five  annual  instalments,  and 
Japanese  capital  goods  and  services  in  the  form  of  investment 
or  credit  up  to  the  amount  of  £9,600,000 — the  total  amounts 
to  £15m.,  which  was  the  lowest  demand  put  forward  by 
Thailand.  Final  agreement  was  reached  one  hour  before 
the  plane  took  off  on  which  the  Thai  Foreign  Minister, 
who  had  come  to  Tokyo  for  these  negotiations,  was  to  leave. 

Neither  Indonesia  nor  the  Philippines  have  made  any 
move,  except  for  the  resumption  of  non-committal  talks  by 
the  latter,  to  tackle  seriously  the  thorny  question  of  Japanese 
reparations.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  though  realising 
that  delaying  tactics  will  not  expedite  her  economic  return 
to  South-East  Asia,  probably  assumes  that  time  will  be  on 
her  side  in  minimising  the  issue  and  help  her  to  reduce  the 
amounts  demanded  by  the  claimants. 

Japan  is  not  a  partner  to  SEATO  ;  she  was  not  at  the 
Bangkok  Conference  but  she  took  part  in  the  Afro-Asian 
Conference  at  Bandung.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  the 
other  way  round  as  Japan  .is  obviously  more  concerned 
over  the  possibilities  of  aggression  in  East  Asia — the 
prevention  of  which  is  the  object  of  SEATO— than  over 
colonialism  which  was  the  main  item  discussed  at  Bandung 
and  which  Japan  never  experienced.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Japan  was  the  only  (former)  colonial  power  attending  the 
Bandung  Conference.  The  Japanese  Delegation  to  Bandung, 
led  not  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Minister  as 
requested  by  the  invitation  but  by  Mr.  Tatsunosuke 
Takasaki,  President  of  the  Economic  Council  Board,  had 
been  instructed  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debate 
on  international  politics,  but  were  to  restrict  themselves 
to  economic  and  cultural  issues.  When  meeting  with 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  the  Japanese  had  to  explain 
that  Japan’s  capacity  to  pay  reparations  is  directly  connected 
with  her  prospects  of  developing  markets  in  South-East 
Asia,  and  that  the  two  problems  are  closely  interwoven. 
Ambassador  Tani,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
delegation,  when  recently  questioned  by  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  replied  that  Japan  had  no  definitive  objectives  at 
Bandung.  He  thought  that  there  were  too  many  divergent 
interests  represented  to  reach  any  practical  decisions  ;  the 
agenda  was,  in  Mr.  Tani’s  opinion,  too  vague  to  permit  a 
useful  debate.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Japan  did  not 
want  to  associate  herself  too  closely  with  the  Bandung 
Assembly  ;  nor  does  she  want  to  be  drawn  in  to  the  SEATO 


circle  lest  her  declared  policy  of  seeking  normal  relations 
with  the  Communist  countries  should  miscarry. 

Meanwhile,  the  “  Normalisation  Offensive  ”  is  in  full 
swing.  After  the  first  warmly  welcomed  attempts  at  a  new 
diplomacy  by  the  Soviet  Mission  in  Tokyo  there  have  been 
now  apparently  some  second  thoughts  on  both  sides. 
When  Mr.  Dominitzky,  Head  of  the  Soviet  Mission  in 
Japan,  by-passed  the  Foreign  Minister  and  handed  his 
note  asking  for  normal  relations  to  the  Prime  Minister 
instead,  there  was  some  enthusiasm  among  the  Prime 
Minister’s  friends  who,  from  time  to  time,  take  a  hand  in 
foreign  politics,  not  always  with  the  approval  of  the 
Gaimusho  (Japan’s  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs).  But 
there  were  voices  which  warned  that  Japan  would  find  the 
Russians  at  the  conference  table  different  from  those  who 
now  seemed  anxious  to  sit  down  at  such  a  table.  The 
argument  has  already  started  as  to  where  the  talks  are  to 
take  place.  The  release  of  the  Yalta  Papers  by  the  US 
Department  of  State  came  just  at  the  time  when  Japan  was 
looking  for  arguments  to  claim  from  the  Soviet  Union  the 
return  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  not  to  speak  of  Habomai  and 
Shikotan,  the  group  of  tiny  islands  adjacent  to  Hokkaido. 
According  to  Japan’s  presentation,  these  islands  are  now 
illegally  held  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  Kuriles  but  of  Hokkaido. 

Another  prong  of  the  “  Normalisation  Offensive  ”  was 
the  (Mainland)  China  Trade  Delegation  which  arrived  in 
Tokyo  on  March  26.  This  Delegation  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Shozo  Murata’s  mission  to  Peking  last  year  where  he,  as 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  in  Japan,  initiated  trade  talks.  Mr.  Murata 
is  close  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  initiative  in  promoting 
trade  relations  with  China  had  the  Prime  Minister’s  blessing, 
though  not  entirely  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Ministry  reportedly  instructed  the  prefectural  govern¬ 
ments  not  to  arrange  official  receptions  for  the  Chinese 
Delegation.  Likewise,  the  powerful  Keidanren  (Federation 
of  Economic  Organisations)  and  the  Japan  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  were  reluctant  to  meet  the 
Delegation  officially. 

The  Delegation,  39  strong,  was  led  by  Mr.  Lei  Jen-min, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Department  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  International  Trade 
Promotion  Committee.  There  were  deputy  leaders,  aides, 
specialists,  secretaries,  interpreters  and  five  reporters  with 
the  Delegation.  All  of  the  members  were  commended  in 
the  local  Press  for  their  impeccable  clothes  ! 

China  trade  is  a  great  lure  for  Japan’s  industries.  An 
overall  trade  agreement  to  the  value  of  £30m.  in  each 
direction  was  signed  between  Japan  and  China.  It  will, 
however,  have  to  be  implemented  by  individual  business 
contracts  within  its  framework  and  many  goods  to  be 
exported  by  Japan  are  still  on  the  embargo  list.  Japanese 
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manufacturers  and  exporters  realise  that  their  China  trade 
will  not  reach,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  dimensions  of 
the  ’thirties  when  the  volume  was  around  20  per  cent,  of 
Japan’s  foreign  trade.  However,  they  are  apprehensive  of 
the  inroads  made  on  this  huge  potential  market  by  European 
countries.  They  would  also  like  to  develop  this  trade  as  a 
sort  of  a  “  buffer  ”  market  in  case  of  a  general  foreign 
trade  recession  which  would  cause  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  to  protect  itself  against  Japanese  imports  with 
mounting  tariff  barriers.  Professor  Edwin  Reischauer,  an 
eminent  American  expert  on  the  Far  East,  has  recently 
countered  the  argument  that  China’s  trade  overtures  to 
Japan  are  likely  to  draw  the  latter  away  from  the  United 
States.  Professor  Reischauer  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
the  opposite  result,  namely,  that  trade  with  Japan  could 
alienate  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  China’s  strongly 
developed  sense  of  independence  is  liable — argues  Professor 
Reischauer — to  oppose  permanent  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Lei  Jen-min,[the  leader  of  the  delegation  to  Japan, 
said  that  China  wants  to  buy  Japanese  steel,  machinery. 


ships,  fertilizers  and  chemicals  under  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gramme  in  return  for  rice,  soya-beans,  dairy  products,  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  salt  and  other  industrial  raw  materials 
required  by  Japan.  Another  member  of  the  delegation 
stressed  China’s  growing  need  for  transportation  equipment, 
textile  yarns  and  medicines.  However,  the  delegation  was 
quite  outspoken  in  their  refusal  to  take  an  interest  in 
“  sundries  ”  of  Japanese  origin.  They  pointed  out  that 
China  is  now  turning  out  a  sizeable  amount  of  these  goods 
herself  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  her  people  could  not 
afford  to  buy  them. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  items  listed  by  the  delegation 
which  China  wants  to  buy  in  Japan  are  on  the  COCOM 
Embargo  List  and  include  ships,  steel  plate,  truck  tyres, 
galvanised  iron,  acetone  and  carbon  black.  As  a  result, 
Japan,  in  her  endeavour  to  increase  her  trade  with  China,  is 
faced  with  two  difficult  problems  :  What  can  be  done 
about  Japan’s  trade  deficit  with  China  which  in  1954 
exceeded  US  820m.,  and  what  can  be  done  to  ease  the 
COCOM  restrictions,  to  enable  Japan  to  increase  her 
exports  to  China? 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  FRANCE 
IN  INDO-CHINA 

By  Thomas  E,  Ennis  (West  Virginia  University,  USA) 


The  Orient  was  not  known  to  the  West  until  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  Elder  (d.  79  b.c.),  who  mentions  a 
“  Golden  Chersonese,”  located  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  has  been  identified  by  some  experts 
as  Indo-China.  Europe  did  not  enter  into  direct  contact 
with  these  lands  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Under 
the  influence  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  the  Portuguese 
invaded  the  lush  areas  of  a  new  world  and  gazed  avidly 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  for 
Calicut  in  1498  to  open  the  waters  of  the  East  to  the 
adventurer  and  soldier,  the  missionary  and  merchant. 

The  Portuguese,  established  at  Goa,  in  1511  attacked 
Malacca  because  some  of  their  countrymen  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives.  This  punitive  expedition  marks  the  first 
intervention  of  the  white  man  in  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Asia. 
At  the  same  time  Albuquerque  sent  a  delegation  to  Siam 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Portuguese 
had  entered  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 

Two  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Indo-China  in  1615  to  found 
a  mission.  Ten  years  later,  21  priests  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  were  labouring  in  the  region.  One  of  these,  the 
Italian,  Father  Borri,  wrote  a  history  of  the  mission,  which 
is  the  first  publication  by  a  westerner  to  throw  light  upon 
the  civilisation  of  Annam. 

Missionaries  were  not  the  only  white  men  to  enter 
Indo-China.  Portuguese  traders  came  in  1540  and,  with 
the  priests,  carried  on  active  trade.  It  is  significant  that 
the  first  French  trading  company  chartered  for  Indo-China 
was  organised  in  1665  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  mission¬ 
aries  to  combine  religious  and  commercial  activities. 


Penetration  of  the  Peninsula 

When  Louis  XVI  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  he 
called  to  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  De  Vergennes, 
one  time  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  De  Vergennes 
hoped  to  gain  commercial  footholds  in  Asia  and  realised 
that  Cochin-China,  the  southernmost  part  of  Indo-China, 
was  a  key  position  from  which  the  trade  of  China  might 
be  wrested  from  the  English.  In  order  to  make  commercial 
pursuits  more  secure,  plans  were  made  for  an  armed 
expedition  to  Cochin-China  but  the  court  felt  that  such  a 
venture  was  an  expensive  futility. 

No  further  steps  were  taken  to  capture  oriental  trade 
until  after  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of 
one  dramatic  and  instructive  interlude.  A  missionary- 
bishop,  Pigneau  de  Behaine,  temporarily  reawakened  the 
French  ardour  to  conquer  Indo-China.  He  was  named 
Bishop  of  Adran  and  appointed  apostolic  vicar  to  Cochin- 
China,  Tonkin  and  Cambodia.  During  a  revolt,  the  bishop 
saved  the  royal  family  from  an  attack  and  hoped  to 
strengthen  the  regime  by  the  intervention  of  a  western 
army.  He  journeyed  to  France  to  obtain  this  aid,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  son  of  the  ruler,  two  court  officials  and  an 
escort  of  40  soldiers.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1787, 
the  bishop  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  where  he 
argued  that  the  sending  of  a  French  force  to  Cochin-China 
would  thwart  the  English  attempt  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  India. 

Bishop  de  Behaine  signed  a  treaty  with  France  in  the 
name  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  ruler,  giving  France  military 

{Continued  on  p.  36) 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNING 

PAKISTAN 


By  Z.  H.  Zoberi 


The  manner  in  which  Pakistan  has  been  governed  since  its 
birth  in  1947  has  caused  considerable  disappointment  to 
many  western  scholars  and  publicists.  They  have  seen  in 
the  successive  changes  of  the  personnel  of  Governments  at  the 
Centre  and  also  in  the  Provinces,  a  slow  strangulation  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  as  practised  with  certain 
variations,  in  this  country,  the  British  Dominions,  the  USA, 
France  and  in  some  Continental  countries.  Any  departure  or 
deviation  from  such  practices  can  hardly  be  styled  as  conducive 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government  by  western  students  of 
politics.  It  would  not  only  be  unscientific  but  also  illogical  and 
misleading  to  believe  that  the  processes  characterising  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  Muslim  community,  which  has  developed 
into  Pakistan,  would  culminate  in  the  same  kind  of  political 
structure  which  has  developed  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 

Broadly  speaking,  western  society  from  feudal  times  has 
continued  to  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  changing  forms  of 
property.  This  class  structure  was  inherited  by  the  national 
states,  which  finally  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  dissolution  of 
Christendom  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Within  this 
national  and  secular  state,  these  classes  have  been  combining, 
deriving  their  inspiration  from  various  doctrines  and  ideologies, 
to  form  political  parties,  with  the  avowed  object  of  capturing 
the  governmental  machinery  and  to  work  it  as  an  instrument 
primarily  directed  to  promote  their  respective  interests.  In 
those  countries,  such  as  Britain,  where  free  economic  expansion 
took  place,  the  manner  in  which  political  parties,  representing 
rival  and  adverse  social  and  economic  interests,  alternately  held 
the  reins  of  the  Government,  assumed  a  constitutional  form, 
which  means  that  the  Government  changes  hands  in  accordance 
with  an  agreed  procedure,  which  should  essentially  be  peaceful. 
In  other  words,  political  and  economic  disparities  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  redressed  by  more  or  less  peaceful  governmental 
action.  On  the  other  hand  in  those  countries  where  economic 
growth  remained  slow  or  static,  and  also  where  political 
exigencies  made  the  building  up  of  military  power  imperative, 
the  adjustment  of  rival  social  and  economic  interests  through 
political  action  could  only  be  attempted  or  brought  about  by 
revolution,  which  has  been  generally  carried  through  by  physical 
and  violent  force. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  Muslim  community  shows  that 
it  has  evolved  on  altogether  different  lines.  During  the  Muslim 
mle,  the  Islamic  community  was  a  homogeneous  social  entity, 
in  that  it  did  not  consist  of  classes  based  on  hereditary  proprie¬ 
tary  rights  and  perpetuated  by  a  law  of  primogeniture.  The 
laws  of  Islam,  including  those  which  govern  inheritance,  prohibit 
usury  and  profiteering,  and  were  strictly  enforced.  The  result 
was  that  Muslim  society  remained  free  from  economic  divisions 
as  known  to  western  society  and  also  from  the  hereditary  rigid 
caste  distinctions  of  Hindu  society.  It  was  therefore  possible, 
as  frequently  happened,  for  a  slave  or  any  person  in  a  humble 
situation  to  rise  to  the  highest  position  of  political  power, 
because  it  was  not  the  monopoly  of  any  particular  group  or  class. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  this  uniform  and  level  state  of 
Muslim  society  was  not  altered  to  any  radical  extent  by  the 
economic  and  financial  measures  introduced  by  British 
administrators.  The  latter  were  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of 


laissez-faire  political  economy  which  invested  private  property 
with  philosophical  sanctity  and  allowed  the  maximum  freedom 
to  multiply  it.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  having 
far-reaching  effects  was  the  system  of  land  tenure  introduced 
during  British  rule.  For  the  first  time  hereditary  proprietary 
rights  in  land  were  created  by  making  collectors  of  revenue 
owners  of  land,  as  under  the  Permanent  Settlement  introduced 
in  Bengal  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  was  the  Ryotwari  system,  introduced  by  Munro  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  where  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  given 
hereditary,  transferable  proprietary  rights.  This  policy  of 
creating  personal  vested  interests  in  land  culminated  in  Lord 
Canning’s  land  settlements  carried  out  in  Oudh  and  the  Punjab 
after  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  His  primary  motive  was  to  create 
props  for  the  British  Indian  Empire.  He  therefore  guaranteed 
the  continuance  of  big  landed  estates  in  these  Provinces  by 
regulating  succession  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  primogeniture. 
Canning's  Oudh  settlement  might  have  helped  in  the  pacification 
of  the  Province,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  landed  aristocracy, 
which  he  actually  created  in  Oudh  and  intended  to  create 
throughout  India,  could  strengthen  British  rule.  Financial 
Commissioner  Davies  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
political  advantages  of  the  Talookdaree  system.  He  wrote  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  : 

“  All  our  measures — educational,  judicial  and  locomotive 
aid  the  development  of  individualism.  ...  we  may  lean  on  a 
broken  reed  if  we  trust  too  much  to  the  influence  of  hereditary 
aristocracy.” 

These  words  when  viewed  from  this  distance  of  time  and  in  the 
light  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  seem  to  be  grimly  prophetic. 

By  creating  transferable  proprietary  rights  in  land  and  by 
converting  the  land  tax  into  a  money  payment,  a  vast  field  was 
opened  for  the  activities  of  money-lenders  who,  under  the 
British  Indian  legal  system,  could  lend  money  on  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  was  manifested 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces  (of  Agra),  before  the  Mutiny, 
when  the  property  of  the  landowners  was  sold  out  to  the  money¬ 
lenders.  During  the  Mutiny,  as  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  stated  in  Parliament  in  1860,  the  money¬ 
lenders  were  turned  out  by  the  tenants  and  the  former  owners 
were  installed.  Again  when  Baird-Smith  in  his  report  on  the 
Famine  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  pointed  out  that  the 
same  tendency  was  still  persisting,  and  declared  it  to  be  inevit¬ 
able,  neither  Wood  nor  Indian  authorities  did  anything  to  arrest 
it.  On  the  other  hand  Wood  welcomed  it. 

This  process  hit  the  Muslims  more  severely  than  any  other 
community  in  India.  Their  landed  estates  continued  to  be 
fragmented  under  the  Islamic  Law  of  Inheritance  which 
distributes  the  property  of  the  deceased  among  a  wide  range  of 
successors.  Moreover,  there  were  no  money-lenders  among 
Muslims,  as  usury  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Islam.  The  Indian 
Banking  Inquiry  Commission,  1931,  declared  : 

“To  the  Mohammedan  also,  the  investment  in  land  appeals 
the  most.  The  Koranic  injunctions  forbid  inter^t.  The 
orthodox  section  of  it  is,  therefore,  deterred  from  investing  fun^ 
in  interest-bearing  der>osits  or  scripts.  Capital  appr^iation  is, 
however,  not  regarded  as  interest,  so  the  real  estate  is  the  only 
means  of  investing  for  that  section.  We  understand  that 
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individuals,  here  and  there  and  a  small  section  of  the  mercantile 
and  professional  classes  leap  over  or  creep  under  the  ban  on 
taking  the  interest.” 

Such  was  the  resistance  of  Islam  to  the  British  Indian  economic 
and  legal  system  that  it  enabled  the  Muslim  community  to 
preserve  its  levelling  characteristics,  which,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  played  a  distinctive  part  in  the  final  stages  of  political 
struggle  in  India. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Hindu  community  benefited 
considerably  by  the  financial  and  economic  measures  promul¬ 
gated  and  evolved  during  the  British  rule.  In  fact  the  association 
of  Hindu  business  men  and  financiers  with  the  East  India 
Company’s  internal  commerce  had  been  close  and  intimate. 
Hindu  financiers  had  invested  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
the  company's  bonded  and  other  debts,  which  were  mainly 
war  debts.  This  collaboration  grew  in  course  of  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  Hindu  commercial  and  moneyed  interests  played 
a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of 
Sirajudowlar  in  Bengal  in  1757,  and  in  the  subsequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  had  indeed 
much  to  gain  from  the  consolidation  of  the  latter's  Government, 
The  company's  Indian  revenues  constituted  the  best  security 
for  the  immense  sums  which  these  financiers  had  lent  it  to 
carry  on  its  wars  in  India.  The  enquiries  carried  out  by  George 
Dickson  of  the  Presidency  Bank  of  Bengal  in  1869,  revealed 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  Indian  Rupee  Debt  was  105  crores 
and  that  it  was  held  by  Europeans  to  the  extent  of  87  crores  as 
against  17  crores  held  by  Indian  money-lenders. 

“  The  latter  entirely  consisted  of  Hindu  families,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  almost  without  exception  they  have  risen  from 
comparative  obscurity  and  made  their  fortunes  in  and  through 
their  close  connection  with  Europeans.  Besides  their  holdings 
in  Government  Securities,  most  of  them  are  extensive  Zamindars 
(land-owners).” 

The  British  rulers  were  equally  keen  to  bind  Indian  financial 
interests  with  the  security  of  their  Indian  Empire.  In  1869, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
instructed  Lord  Mayo,  the  Governor-General,  to  borrow  for 
public  purposes  in  India,  if  loans  could  be  raised  on  as  favour¬ 
able  terms  as  in  the  London  money  market. 

Accordingly,  Mayo  started  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
attracting  Indian  financiers  to  invest  more  and  more  into 
Government  securities  which  until  that  time  were  mainly  in 
the  form  of  promissory  notes.  To  his  disappointment  he 
discovered  that  since  the  rate  of  interest  available  to  speculators 
and  money-lenders  was  sometimes  as  high  as  18  percent.,  there 
was  little  hope  of  inducing  them  to  invest  in  Government  loans 
which  offered  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  biggest 
scandal  of  speculation  during  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  was 
the  crash  of  the  Bombay  Bank  in  which  the  Government  of 
India  held  considerable  share  capital.  In  the  financial  transac¬ 
tions  which  led  to  this  disaster,  the  Hindu  speculators  and 
money-lenders  figure  prominently  with  their  European 
counterparts. 

This  evil  of  unlimited  usurious  operations  which  benefited 
a  few  and  brought  misery  and  destitution  to  millions  was  not 
only  allowed  to  grow  unhindered  by  the  British  economic  and 
legal  system,  but  authorities  like  Charles  James  Connel  and 
Sir  Edward  Maclagan  with  long  experience  of  public  service, 
have  agreed  that  it  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  British  rule. 
The  same  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Indian  Agriculture.  The  first  violent  evil  effects  of  wide¬ 
spread  rural  indebtedness  and  misery  were  manifested  in  the 
Deccan  Riots.  It  caused  some  heart-searching  among  British 
Indian  administrators.  Lord  Lytton,  the  Governor-General, 


addressed  his  council,  before  passing  the  Deccan  Riots  Act  in 
1879,  in  the  following  words  : 

“  When  the  cultivators  of  land  found  their  produce  and 

freedom  passed  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders,  who  were 

protected  by  law,  their  bitterness  would  lead  to  personal  crime, 

if  not  to  social  (listurbance.” 

In  spite  of  the  serious  gravity  of  the  evil,  the  Government 
failed  to  mitigate  the  curse  of  widespread  usury,  and  the 
problem  continued  to  assume  serious  proportions.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  rural  indebtedness  and 
the  widespread  operations  of  money-lenders  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  Government  of  India  appointed  the  Banking 
Inquiry  Commission,  which  carried  out  a  very  detailed  enquiry 
into  India's  varied  and  complicated  system  of  credit  and  finance. 
Its  investigations  revealed  that  agricultural  indebtedness 
amounted  to  the  staggering  figure  of  Rs.  900  crores,  and  that  the 
rate  of  interest  and  compound  interest  varied  from  15  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent.  It  also  discovered  that  Hindu  money-lenders 
and  indigenous  bankers,  the  latter  being  hardly  different  from 
the  former,  were  also  financing  80  per  cent,  of  the  enormous 
internal  trade. 

Thus  favoured  by  the  legal  and  economic  system  that 
ruled  British  India,  Hindus  succeeded  in  amassing  considerable 
financial  capital  which  gave  them  the  means  to  secure  a  large 
share  of  India's  industrial  capital.  This  economic  pattern 
showed  that  finance  and  capital  were  concentrated  in  a  few 
limited  sectors  of  the  Hindu  society,  which  coincided  more 
often  with  social  divisions  rigidly  enforced  by  the  caste  system. 
This  acquisition  of  economic  power  and  potential  no  doubt 
brought  considerable  benefits  to  the  Hindu  community  in  the 
field  of  modern  European  education,  which  made  them  appear 
“  progressive  ”  to  western  observers.  But  this  acquisition  of 
financial  and  industrial  power  also  led  to  most  serious  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  further  emphasised  the  age-old  divisions  in  the 
Hindu  society  and  provoked  revolutionary  ferment  among  the 
vast  masses  who  were  the  victims  of  the  money-lender  and  the 
industrial  capitalist.  This  dissatisfaction  of  the  masses  assumed 
several  forms,  as  it  came  to  be  organised  under  the  inspiration 
of  foreign  revolutionary  ideologies.  These  emphatic  social  and 
economic  cleavages  crippled  the  capacity  of  Hindus  to  carry  on 
any  sustained  mass  movement  to  achieve  their  political 
objectives. 

This  character  and  composition  of  Hindu  India  became 
more  than  manifest  during  the  final  phases  of  the  political 
struggle  which  led  to  the  dissolution  and  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  Also  much  of  the  economic, 
social  and  political  tensions  of  the  India  of  today  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  economic  pattern  which  Hindu  society  assumed 
during  the  British  rule.  A  facade  of  apparent  unity  was, 
however,  maintained  during  this  period,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
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political  struggle  resolved  by  the  division  of  the  sub-continent 
than  this  unity  began  to  yield  to  the  fissiparous  tendencies 
latent  in  Hindu  society. 

The  British  were  also  in  an  unenviable  position.  Their 

hold  on  India  had  been  loosening  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  industrial  development  of  India  was 
unifying  the  country  and  also  making  the  several  communities 
living  within  its  boundaries  more  compact,  besides  creating 
various  alignments  of  the  newly-bom  social  and  economic 
interests.  The  growth  of  the  movement  for  independence  grew 
Up  alongside  the  communal  and  social  friction  which  assumed 
frequently  serious  violent  proportions.  This  process  was 
accelerated  by  the  impact  of  the  war,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
British  found  that  they  were  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  a  “  volcano  ” 
which  might  erupt  any  moment. 

As  the  British  authority  weakened,  Hindu-Muslim  struggle 
for  power  increased,  causing  widespread  communal  rioting, 
which  was  considerably  exacerbated  by  the  economic  hardships 
and  famine.  This  economic  unrest  most  clearly  reflected  the 
ugly  face  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  which  had  acquired  a 
stronghold  over  vast  sections  of  the  Hindu  intelligentsia  and  the 
proletariat.  The  Governmental  machinery  which  had  been 
overstretched  and  demoralised  during  the  war,  was  unable  to 
bear  these  strains  of  internal  strife  which  were  threatening  to 
grow  into  a  civil  war.  These  fears  were  openly  voiced  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Press,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  British 
Indian  administration  to  cope  with  the  situation  was  frankly 
acknowledged.  There  was  serious  talk  of  “  walking  out  ”  of 
India  or  of  “  re-establishing  British  authority  ”  there.  Lord 
Linlithgow,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  1936-1943,  while  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  December  1 6,  1 946,  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  admirably  in  his  characteristic  manner.  Although  he 
considered  that  “  the  sufficient  re-establishment  of  British 
authority  would  be  less  difficult  than  many  suppose,  provided 
it  were  undertaken  with  confidence  and  conviction,”  he  did 
not  fail  to  realise  that  ”  to  attempt  to  remain  in  India  and  to 
bear  responsibility  without  adequate  power  to  discharge  it 
would  be  fair  neither  to  India  nor  to  ourselves.  I  submit  that 
this  country  is  in  no  shape  to  endure  over  a  long  period  a 
running  haemorrhage  on  that  scale.”  He  also  warned  against 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  in  which  the  British  power  “  may 
have  to  attempt  to  remain  in  India  without  the  necessary 
instrument  for  administration  ”  ;  because  “  The  Secretary  of 
State’s  services  were  falling  to  pieces.” 

The  same  views  were  impressed  upon  the  home  authorities 
by  Linlithgow’s  successors.  Lords  Wavell  and  Mountbatten, 
who  made  the  urgency  of  an  immediate  political  settlement 
unmistakably  clear,  as  the  only  way  of  averting  a  disastrous 
civil  war.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with 
Linlithgow  that  a  war-battered  Britain,  with  military  commit¬ 
ments  stretching  from  the  Pacific  right  through  South  Asia, 
Middle  East  and  across  Europe  was  in  any  way  capable  of 
reconquering  India.  The  delay  in  settling  the  political  question 
which  was  leading  India  to  civil  war  was  the  result  of  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  British  and  the  Hindus  to  concede  the 
Muslim  demand  for  Pakistan.  The  Cabinet  Mission  had 
rejected  it  in  May,  1946  ;  but  Muslims  remained  undaunted  and 
persisted  in  their  struggle. 

The  reasons  which  forced  the  British  to  follow  this  policy 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  India,  Britain  had  immense  economic 
and  political  interests  which  she  was  seeking  to  secure.  This 
object  as  the  British  statesmen  realised  could  only  be  achieved 
by  making  common  cause  with  Hindus  in  suppressing  the 
Muslims’  political  aspirations.  But  it  could  not  be  done,  as 
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the  British  Indian  Government  had  lost  the  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  The  consequence  was  that  the  policy  which  was 
seeking  to  protect  British  interests  in  India  was  having  the  reverse 
effect  by  precipitating  a  civil  war.  The  outcome  of  such  a  strife 
would  neither  be  beneficial  to  the  British  nor  to  the  Hindus. 
It  was  certain  that  out  of  such  a  convulsion,  revolutionary 
forces  hostile  to  any  form  of  British-1  ndian  connection  would 
emerge,  and  a  Commonwealth  without  India  would  be  a  weak 
congeries  of  states  in  the  power  politics  of  the  world.  More¬ 
over,  in  a  headlong  struggle  against  the  Muslims  the  integrity 
of  the  armed  forces  was  more  than  doubtful,  because  they 
consisted  of  Muslims  at  least  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent.  This 
sector  of  the  British  Indian  Army  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
fight  in  suppressing  their  own  brethren-in-faith.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  such  circumstances  forced  the  British  and  the  Hindus 
to  surrender  to  Muslim  insistence. 

The  British  Indian  Empire  disintegrated  and  dissolved  in 
the  face  of  events  which  had  their  own  logic.  It  was  not 
relinquished  voluntarily  as  maintained  by  Prof.  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  and  some  apologists  of  British  Indian  policy.* 

It  may  be  asked  why  Muslims  succeeded  against  such  heavy 
odds.  As  explained  before,  Islam  had  successfully  preserved 
the  homogeneous  character  of  its  adherents.  The  Muslim 
society,  under  its  injunctions,  could  not  develop  vested  social 
and  economic  interests,  and  had  retained  its  capacity,  un¬ 
impaired,  for  sustained  mass  action.* 

Unlike  their  antagonists,  the  Hindus  and  the  British, 
Muslims  had  no  fears  of  losing  or  damaging  the  acquisitions  of 
industrial  and  financial  capital  in  any  eventual  civil  war. 


'^Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1949-1950  ; 
Prof.  Toynbee  :  p.  6. 

'-’Philips,  C,  H.  :  India,  pp.  108-109. 
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because  they  possessed  neither.  Carried  by  the  fervour  of  their 
faith,  Muslims  pursued  their  objective  relentlessly  with  single- 
minded  determination  and  won. 

Such  is  the  community  which  constitutes  Pakistan.  The 
characteristics  which  enabled  it  to  carve  out  a  state,  have 
determined  the  nature  and  the  form  of  its  Government.  It  has 
not  inherited  any  ideological  vacuum,  but  its  very  existence  is 
based  on  Islam,  which  holds  its  far-flung  territories  and 
heterogeneous  population  together.  Its  bonds  of  unity  are  not 
those  of  supposed  or  real  community  of  race,  language  and 
territorial  contiguity,  which  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
western  state  systems.  The  latter  are  not  governed  by  such 
a  comprehensive  code  of  individual  and  social  conduct  as  given 
by  Islam  to  its  followers.  They  have  to  work  out  not  only  the 
details  of  their  political,  economic  and  social  constitutions, 
but  also  the  fundamentals  of  their  systems.  A  Muslim  com¬ 
munity,  by  its  very  nature,  possesses  such  a  constitution,  which 
it  has  to  adapt  to  various  changing  circumstances  of  human 
civilisation.  This  is  indeed  what  is  happening  in  Pakistan. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  Islam  has  the  capacity  and  the 
strength  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  any  differences  amongst  its 
adherents,  as  it  did  even  in  the  state  of  political  subordination 
during  the  British  rule.  A  society  so  constituted  affords  little 
scope  for  the  penetration  of  rival  doctrines  and  creeds. 
Pakistan,  therefore,  cannot  become  a  suitable  ground  for  the 
emergence  of  political  parties  as  known  to  the  western  world. 
The  two  elements,  antagonistic  and  adverse  interests  seeking 
inspiration  from  rival  doctrines  and  philosophies,  which  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  political  parties,  do  not  exist  there.  From  these 
premises  it  also  follows  that  internal  political  struggle  in  Pakistan 
cannot  assume  the  constitutional  or  revolutionary  form  as 
witnessed  by  the  western  state  systems.  In  the  absence  of 


strong  resourceful  political  parties  bureaucracy,  together  with 
the  armed  forces,  has  emerged  as  the  most  highly  organised 
body  which  not  only  holds  the  sinews  of  power,  but  has  become 
the  repository  of  power  itself.  '  Its  strength  is  further  augmented 
because  it  holds  the  concentrated  revenue  and  capital  resources 
of  the  community  and  has  undertaken  to  finance  and  carry 
out  the  economic  development  of  the  State.  This  role  of  the 
sole  and  largest  owner  of  capital  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
Government  of  Pakistan,  because,  as  explained  before,  under 
the  limited  operation  of  Islamic  Law,  the  Indian  Muslim 
community  unlike  the  Hindus  could  not  accumulate  private 
capital  during  the  British  rule. 

In  spite  of  such  tremendous  powers  which  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  enjoys,  it  cannot  be  styled  a  dictatorship  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  it  is  not  a  Government  by 
one  party  which  might  represent  one  or  a  particular  group  of 
interests.  Hence  it  is  less  dangerous.  No  doubt  its  members 
have  not  been  elected  in  accordance  with  the  conventional 
processes,  yet  its  broad-based  character  cannot  be  denied, 
especially  after  the  inclusion  of  Dr.  Khan  Saheb  from  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  Mr.  Suhrawardy.  The  latter 
enjoys  unquestioned  support  in  East  Pakistan.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  since  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  emergency  which 
brought  the  present  Government  into  being,  the  latter  has  never 
invoked  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  to  sustain  its  authority. 

An  impartial  analysis  clearly  shows  that  Pakistan  is 
struggling  to  evolve  a  system  of  Government  suited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  historical  growth.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  in  its  ultimate  shape,  this  system  of  Government 
turns  out  to  be  as  radically  different  from  those  practised  by  the 
western  states,  as  is  the  very  conception  and  structure  of  the 
State  of  Pakistan  itself  from  any  other  political  entity. 


GOVERNMENT  v.  OPPOSITION 

By  The  Rt,  Hon,  Lord  Ogmore 


The  granting  or  acquisition  of  self-government  does 
not  of  itself  solve  all  difficulties  ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  it  brings  with  it  novel  and 
complex  problems.  Whilst  the  struggle  for  self-government 
subsists,  the  thoughts  of  the  nationalist  party  are  naturally 
concentrated  on  one  end,  namely,  independence,  yet  the 
nationalist  party  itself  is  composed  of  people  of  diverse 
views  on  domestic  and  international  affairs  and  often  the 
social  and  economic  policies  of  the  party  are  vague  and 
undeclared. 

Once  self-government  is  achieved,  or  virtually 
achieved,  these  insubstantial  chickens  take  shape  and  come 
home  to  roost.  The  pressures  arising  at  this  point  differ 
in  various  countries.  There  may,  as  in  India,  be  different 
economic  views  on  whether  there  should  be  capitalism, 
socialism  or  a  mixed  economy  ;  there  may  be  regional 
differences  as  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast,  there  may  be 
religious  tension  such  as  caused  the  division  of  Ireland 
and  the  exodus  of  the  Arabs  from  Palestine  ;  there  may  be 
racial  stresses  as  seemed  possible  at  one  time  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  but  which  all  communities  are  now 
making  a  great  effort  to  avoid.  The  nationalist  party 
suffers  from  strain  and  an  opposition  from  within,  joined 


perhaps  by  some  former  diffident  minority,  comes  into 
being.  As  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  in  all 
probability  former  close  associates  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Government,  personal  bitterness  is  often  generated  and 
both  Government  party  and  Opposition  have  to  sit  down 
and  separately  evolve  electoral  programmes. 

Invariably  in  recent  years  nations  achieving  self- 
government  have  naturally  continued  the  Parliamentary 
system  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  and  the 
Parliamentary  system  necessitates  a  Government  party  of 
of  benevolent  outlook  towards  its  opponents  and  an 
Opposition  party  able  to  furnish  an  effective  Government 
if  called  upon  by  the  electorate  so  to  do  with  a  policy  and  a 
programme  differing  from  those  of  the  Government  party. 
There  must  truly  be  a  chance,  even  if  distant  in  time,  for 
the  Opposition  to  take  office  as  an  Opposition  condemned 
by  the  constitution  merely  to  criticise  becomes  sterile  and 
irresponsible.  This  was  the  position  in  India  until  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  laid  down  the  maxim  that  any  new 
constitution  for  India  must  embody  the  principle  of 
participation  of  Indians  in  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government. 

The  relationship  of  the  parties  to  one  another  is  a 
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matter  of  delicacy.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  receives,  if  he  so  desires,  remuneration 
for  the  duty  of  leading  the  official  opposition  and  there  have 
grown  up  over  the  centuries  numerous  traditions,  con¬ 
ventions  and  unwritten  rules  governing  the  relationship 
of  the  parties  to  one  another.  Many  States,  new  to  the 
Parliamentary  method  or  recently  emerging  as  independent, 
are  grappling  with  these  problems.  In  Turkey,  President 
Ataturk  had  been  both  Head  of  the  State  and  Head  of  the 
one  party  in  the  State.  President  Ataturk’s  successor. 
President  Ismet  Inonu,  deciding  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  two  party  Parliamentary  system  on  United  Kingdom 
lines,  encouraged  the  creation  of  an  Opposition  party  from 
the  members  of  his  own  Republican  Party  and  this  new  body 
called  itself  the  Democratic  Party.  President  Ismet 
constantly  fostered  the  development  of  this  rival  organisa¬ 
tion  and  tried  to  guide  its  first  steps  but  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  evolving  a  new  programme.  In  the  Gold 
Coast,  whilst  the  Opposition  was  originally  composed  of  a 
dissident  minority  breaking  off  from  the  main  nationalist 
party,  recently  a  new  and  powerful  opposition  has  appeared 
arising  from  the  objection  forcibly  expressed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  up-country  Ashanti  people  to  what  they  regard  as 
the  undue  dominance  of  the  politicians  of  the  South. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  development  will  confine 
its  activities  to  parliamentary  methods  or  will  seek  extra 
parliamentary  channels. 

We  might  now  consider  the  relationship  which  should 
subsist  between  the  parties.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  observe  the  precepts,  not  necessarily 
in  order  of  importance,  following  ;  they  must  : 

1.  Treat  the  Opposition  as  honourable  opponents. 

2.  Not  regard  opposition  or  criticism,  as  such,  as 
tantamount  to  treason. 

3.  Not  regard  themselves  and  their  officials  as  the 
sole  repositories  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  admit  that  on  occasions  their 
opponents  may  be  right. 

5.  Keep  their  governmental  functions  distinct  from 
their  party  activities,  e.g.,  they  should  not  use  the  army, 
police  or  civil  service  in  furtherance  of  party  ends. 

6.  Maintain  an  incorrupt  administration  and  public 
service. 

7.  Secure  to  their  opponents  every  freedom  in 
thought,  speech  and  writing  enabling  them  to  advocate  a 
constructive  policy  and  also  to  criticise  that  of  the 
Government. 

8.  Formulate  a  clear  and  concise  policy  programme 
covering  the  main  issues  in  foreign  affairs,  defence,  public 
security,  economic  matters  and  social  and  educational 
questions.  This  programme  will  have  to  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  detail  but  its  underlying  philosophy  should 
be  sound  and  permanent  and  have  a  true  relation  to  the 
country’s  resources  and  needs. 

9.  Explain  clearly  and  simply  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  people  not  only  what  they  propose  to  do  but  why. 


10.  Govern  wisely  and  well,  carrying  out  their 
declared  policy  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Opposition  and  to  those  of  minorities  if  these  latter  are  not 
represented  by  the  Opposition. 

1 1 .  Never  pass  legislation  or  carry  out  by  executive 
action  any  policy  solely  actuated  by  hostility  to  or  intended 
to  damage  any  class,  section  or  race.  Legislation  may 
sometimes  have  this  effect  but  it  should  be  an  effect  and 
not  a  cause.  The  object  of  legislation  should  always  be 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  even  though  thereby 
some  section  is  prejudiced. 

12.  Not,  if  possible,  on  coming  into  office  break 
immediately  and  harshly  with  what  the  previous  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done.  Nothing  is  worse  for  a  country  than  a 
series  of  violent  changes  particularly  in  economic  relations 
or  foreign  affairs. 

13.  Honour  the  engagements  of  the  previous  govern¬ 
ment  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
alter  them  do  so  by  negotiation. 

14.  Maintain  a  distinction  between  policy  making 
and  administration.  The  former  is  the  function  of 
Ministers,  the  latter  of  Civil  Servants.  In  fact  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  for  long  carried  out  both  functions  but  it  is 
not  a  sound  practice. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Opposition  should  observe 
the  precepts  stated,  again  not  necessarily  in  order  of 
importance,  as  follows  ;  they  must  : 

1.  Confine  their  opposition  within  Parliamentary 
bounds  and  not  indulge  in  extra  Parliamentary  attacks  as, 
for  example,  in  Burma  where  a  dissident  group  instigated  the 
massacre  of  Premier  Aung  San  and  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

2.  Encourage  democratic  feeling  among  the  electorate. 

3.  Act  responsibly,  remembering  that  they  hope  to 
be  the  Government  in  the  future  and  therefore  advocate 
nothing  which  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  put  into  practice 
when  they  are  the  Government. 

4.  Not  to  get  into  a  rage  if  some  proposal  is  rejected 
by  the  Government  and  flounce  out  of  the  Chamber. 
Remember  that  the  Government  also  has  its  rights  and 
is  there  to  govern. 

5.  Bring  into  being  a  Shadow  Cabinet  whose  members 
study  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them  and  debate  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  their  opposite  numbers  the 
Ministers. 

6.  Formulate  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  Government. 

7.  Explain  this  policy  both  in  Parliament  and  out¬ 
side  it. 

8.  As  government  must  be  carried  on  and  whilst  the 
Government  party  is  in  poWer  based  on  the  will  of  the 
electorate,  not,  so  long  as  it  observes  the  constitution,  to 
prevent  it  from  governing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  precepts,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  others,  that  the  campaign  is  not  over 
when  the  battle  for  independence  has  been  won.  Indeed, 
in  many  ways,  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  has  only  just  begun. 
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Iqbal  and  Tagore  Celebrations  treated  to  several  beautiful  Bengali  songs  and 


In  a  sense  the  political  division  of  India 
also  resulted  in  a  cultural  partition.  Today, 
Pakistan  claims  Iqbal  as  hers,  and  Indians 
regard  Tagore  as  theirs.  But  these  poets  have 
left  deep  impressions  in  India  and  Pakistan 
and  they  have  loyal  admirers  and  students  in 
both  the  countries.  Both  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  were  present  at  two  meetings  in 
London  recently  to  pay  homage  to  these 
poets  on  the  occasion  of  their  death  and  birth 
anniversaries.  They  listened  to  addresses  on 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  poets  and 
readings  from  their  works. 

Dr.  Supomo,  the  Indonesian  Ambassador, 
Sao  Boonwaat,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
Burma  and  Sir  Frederick  Bourne,  former 
Governor  of  East  Pakistan  and  Chairman  of 
the  Pakistan  Society  of  Britain,  were  among 
the  hundred  and  fifty-odd  guests  who 
attended  the  Iqbal  memorial  meeting  on 
April  21,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  death,  at  the  Islamic  Cultural  Centre. 
The  function  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Iqbal  Society,  the  Royal  India,  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon  Society  and  the  Pakistan 
Students'  Federation.  Mr.  Ikramullah,  the 
Pakistan  High  Commissioner,  who  presided, 
spoke  of  Iqbal  as  the  man  who  not  only 
conceived  the  idea  of  Pakistan  but  also 
started  the  regeneration  of  the  Muslims  of 
India. 

The  main  address  on  Iqbal  was  given  by 
Dr.  Arberry,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  In  a  tribute  “  from  one 
Cambridge  man  to  another,”  he  said  that 
Iqbal's  prophetic  voice  roused  his  fellowmen 
from  their  lethargy  and  proclaimed  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  true  Islam.  The  political  rebirth  of 
Islam,  he  said,  had  now  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  One  Muslim  nation  after 
another  was  achieving  nationhood  and  the 
Muslim  pieople  were  once  again  making  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  Yet,  he  added,  much  still  remained 
to  be  done  if  Islam  was  to  regain  its  old 
leadership  in  the  spiritual  world.  “  Iqbal 
was  manifestly  right  in  his  diagnosis.  True 
religion — whether  that  religion  be  Islam, 
Christianity,  Judaism  or  any  other  of  the 
great  faiths — that  is  the  fountainhead  of 
man's  true  greatness.” 

Sir  William  Barton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Royal  India,  Pakistan  Society,  said  that 
Iqbal  laid  the  foundation  of  Pakistan's 
culture  on  a  sound  basis.  As  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  writing  in  Urdu,  Persian  and 
English,  he  belonged  to  the  whole  world. 
His  aim  was  to  promote  peace  and  good  will 
in  the  world.  He  had  a  message  of  hope  to 
the  poor  and  the  exploited. 

The  birth  anniversary  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore  (“  Tagore  Jayanti  ”)  was  celebrated 
in  London  on  May  9  with  a  public  meeting 
organised  by  the  Indian  Social  Club,  at  the 
Mahatma  Gandhi  Hall  in  the  Indian  Students' 
Union  Hostel  in  Fitzroy  Square.  It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  evening.  The  guests  were 


a  few  dances  arranged  by  Mrs.  Nilima 
Malhotra.  A  nine-year-old  girl,  Krishna 
Biswas,  recited  passages  from  The  Crescent 
Moon. 

Five  speakers  stressed  the  different  aspects 
of  Tagore's  personality  and  his  work. 
Mrs.  Chitrita  Gupta,  who  had  lived  in 
Tagore's  Ashram  and  had  known  “  Gurudev” 
closely,  gave  personal  glimpses  into  the 
poet's  life  and  explained  his  philosophy  of 
life.  Although  deeply  sensitive  to  the  chaos 
and  suffering  in  the  world,  Tagore  never 
overlooked  the  basic  harmony  of  life.  Dr. 
Arnold  Bake,  the  Orientalist,  spoke  of  an 
aspect  of  the  poet's  philosophy  not  always 
remembered — the  service  of  the  community. 
Dr.  Bake  entertained— and  surprised — the 
audience  with  a  perfect  recital  of  a  Tagore 
song  in  Bengali.  Mr.  Sookamal  Ghose, 
Director  of  the  Patrika  Group  of  newspapers 
in  Calcutta,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  England  and 
Europe,  mentioned  the  poet's  connections 
with  London.  Not  many  in  the  audience 
would  have  known  that  Tagore  had  been  a 
student  at  London  University  for  three 
months.  He  was  too  much  of  a  rebel  to 
remain  under  academic  discipline  for  longer. 

Other  speakers  were  the  Mayor  of  Lambeth 
and  Miss  Vera  Brittain,  the  novelist,  who 
lived  in  Uttarayan,  Tagore's  home,  when  she 
visited  his  Ashram  University  in  Shantini- 
ketan  three  years  ago. 

Afro-Asian  Students 

A  minor  Bandung  was  staged  in  London 
last  month.  An  Afro-Asian  Students' 
Conference  held  at  the  Holborn  Hall  on 
May  15  was  attended  by  youths  from  19 
Asian  and  African  countries.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  total  of  1 1,000  now  studying  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  students  is 
that  the  conference  has  been  a  great  success 
and  an  important  landmark.  Its  value  was 
not  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bandung  Confer¬ 
ence  but  a  reflection  of  its  spirit.  It  provided 
an  opportunity  for  students  from  various 
countries  and  of  many  different  cultures  to 
get  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  cooperation.  As  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  belonged  to  subject  countries, 
it  was  natural  that  colonialism  and  racialism 
were  prominent  subjects  on  the  agenda,  but 
various  other  sociological  and  cultural 
problems,  like  the  status  of  women  in  Asia 
and  Africa  were  also  discussed.  A  useful 
part  of  the  proceedings  consisted  of  the 
reading  of  reports  prepared  by  delegates  on 
the  general  educational  scene  in  their  indivi¬ 
dual  countries. 

When  the  slogans  and  cheering  had  sub¬ 
sided  at  the  end  of  the  day,  certain  important 
results  of  the  conference  emerged,  which 
could  well  become  lasting  achievements. 
One  of  the  decisions  was  to  set  up  a  per¬ 
manent  Afro-Asian  Students’  Secretariat. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
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the  different  Asian  and  African  students’  r 
organisations  and  to  facilitate  cultural  and  5 
social  contact  between  them,  including  the  a 
exchange  of  international  delegations.  i: 

s 

Indian  Writer  ( 

S.  N.  Pendse,  a  leading  Marathi  novelist  : 
from  Bombay,  has  come  to  England  on  i 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Scholarship  to  study 
English  life  and  literary  trends. 

Mr.  Pendse,  who  is  42,  is  the  author  of  four 
outstanding  novels  and  is  a  prominent  figun  ' 
in  the  new  realistic  school  of  writing  in  the  ^ 
Marathi  language.  His  work  has  sometimes  > 

been  compared  with  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  t 

Haddapar  and  Garamhicha  Bapoo  are  hb  < 

better  known  novels.  The  first  is  the  life  < 

story  of  a  primary  school  teacher.  The  other  ^ 

deals  with  a  young  Brahmin  bohemian  whose  '* 

unconventional  life  invites  the  hostility  of  the  > 

orthodox  villagers.  < 

Considering  the  very  difficult  conditiom  f 

under  which  Pendse  has  had  to  write,  hb  ' 
literary  success  is  a  remarkable  achievemern.  I 
For  many  years  he  has  been  working  as  i  < 
clerk  in  the  Bombay  Transport  Undertaking  i 

and  to  supplement  his  meagre  income  he  also  < 
teaches  mathematics  at  a  night  school.  I 

Pei^k  P.M.  Studies  Britain’s  Elections  I 

The  Mentri  Besar  (Prime  Minister)  of  I 
Perak,  one  of  the  nine  States  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya,  Dato  Panglima  Bukk  i 

Gantang,  is  spending  two  months  in  Great  ^ 

Britain  studying  constitutional  procedure  on  I 

a  course  arranged  by  the  Commonwealth  ! 
Parliamentary  Association.  He  is  accom-  * 

panied  by  his  wife,  Che  Rokiah.  ' 

Dato  Bukit  Gantang  was  educated  at  i 
Anderson  School,  Ipoh,  Perak,  where  he 
matriculated.  He  came  to  England  in  1925  ' 

to  read  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1930.  He  practised  as  a 
lawyer  in  Ipoh  until  the  Japanese  occupation, 
and  resumed  in  1945.  In  1937  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Perak  State 
Council,  and  in  1946  was  made  the  first 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Malays 
National  Organisation  (UMNO),  now  one 
of  the  country’s  two  biggest  political  parties, 
but  he  had  to  resign  this  position  owing  to 
ill  health  in  1947. 

In  that  year,  he  took  part  in  drafting  the 
new  Constitution  for  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  was  later  appointed  the  first 
Mentri  Besar  of  Perak  under  the  Constitw 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Perak,  which  wi 
put  up  ten  candidates  in  the  State  at  the 
Federal  Elections  in  July,  and  he  will  be  bad 
in  Malaya  in  time  to  assist  in  the  party's 
election  campaign. 

By  then  he  will  have  seen  his  third  British 
General  Election,  for  his  course  is  to  include 
study  of  elections  at  first-hand. 

Pets  from  India 

Two  English  schoolboys  received  a  curiosi 
gift  from  India  the  other  day — a  pair  of 
snakes.  Snakes  always  held  a  fascinatiot 
for  nine-year-old  Allen  and  ten-year-ok 
Derrick  Frew  of  Liverpool,  and  when  they 
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ttac!  in  an  Indian  paper  that  the  Lucknow 
Serpentarium  sold  them  as  pets  they  wrote 
and  asked  the  price.  In  reply  the  authorities 
promised  them  a  present  of  two  Indian  sand 
snakes.  The  reptiles  were  flown  from 
New  Delhi. 


Neither  the  boys  nor  their  parents  have  to 
worry  about  these  strange  visitors  from  the 
East,  for  sand  snakes  arc  non-poisonous  and 
docile.  Although  they  will,  no  doubt,  miss 
the  warmth  of  their  native  soil,  they  will 
surely  make  good  and  friendly  pets. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


EXPORT  OR  DIE 

Sir, — Personally,  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  the  parrot  slogan  of  “  export  or  die  ” 
as  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Long 
residence  away  from  my  native  land  has 
shown  me  aspects  of  the  trade  picture  which 
can  only  be  glimpsed  dimly  from  the  export 
centres  of  this  country  and  then  not  appreci¬ 
ated  in  the  long  term  view.  There  is  no  longer 
any  British  Empire,  and  Imperial  Preference 
is  dead.  Fierce  continental  and  Japanese 
competition  is  to  be  expected  in  the  very  near 
future  but  it  has  been  met  before  so  that  is 
not  the  main  fear  or  should  not  be.  The 
primary  danger  which  may  well  reduce  our 
flood  of  exports  to  a  mere  stream  is  the 
industrial  expansion  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries.  To  this  picture  must  be  added  the 
huge  voracious  markets  of  the  Far  East 
which  today,  unlike  twenty  years  ago,  are 
free  to  buy  where  and  how  they  like  unbound 
by  control  or  prejudice. 

And,  of  course,  the  main  interest  of  the 
now  free  eastern  nations  lies  in  the  purchase 
of  capital  goods  such  as  factory  equipment, 
power  stations,  agricultural  machinery  and 
so  on.  Buying  lavishly  on  these  lines  these 
countries  hope  in  the  near  future  to  be  able 
to  satisy  their  own  consumer  demands  which 
is  not  only  sensible  but  also  right  and  proper. 
Hence,  with  the  possible  exception  of  good 
Scotch  whisky  which  at  the  moment  is 
unbeatable  at  any  price,  the  markets  for 
British  goods  of  every  conceivable  kind  are 
bound  to  drop.  So  as  we  must  export  or  die 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  export  enough  we 
shall  gradually  fade  away.  And  a  well 
deserved  fate  it  will  truly  be. 

But  though  price,  saturation  or  local  pro¬ 
duction  may  well  reduce  our  exports  we  can 
still  avoid  a  stranglehold  by  the  utmost 
exercise  of  goodwill  as  exemplified  by  our 
behaviour  to  the  stranger  quite  irrespective 
of  whether  he  or  she  be  a  trade  asset  or  not. 
First  impressions  are  powerful  ones  and  if 
they  have  proved  unpleasant  are  not  easily 
eradicated.  Psychologically,  it  is  sound 
business  to  set  out  to  be  liked.  A  buyer  who 
admires  and  has  good  feelings  towards  a 
seller  is  likely  to  forget  slightly  higher  prices 
and  perhaps  inferior  quality  and  buy  even 
against  the  promptings  of  business  acumen. 

Certainly  a  foreign  buyer  with  millions  of 
pounds  in  his  pocket  to  spend  would  be 
treated  with  ambassadorial  royalty,  but  very 
few  of  those  who  might  boost  our  export 
market  fall  within  that  category.  It  is  the 
thousands  of  little  men  who  swell  the  river 
of  trade  and  keep  our  employment  figures  up 
by  patronising  those  manufacturers  who  are 
not  in  the  first  front  of  our  industrialists  that 
must  be  given  the  right  impression.  And  this 
impression  must  surely  not  be  that  we  are  first 


and  last  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  But  assuming 
we  are,  then  surely  it  is  the  duty  and  ideal  of 
a  shopkeeper  to  sell  ?  And  in  order  to  sell 
he  must  not  only  have  the  right  goods  at  the 
right  prices  but  must  also  build  up  good  will 
by  willing  service  and  courtesy.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  but  often  is  not,  that  unlike 
the  Englishman  who  lives  in  England  a 
foreign  potential  customer  can,  if  he  so 
wishes,  buy  from  a  dozen  or  so  markets  other 
than  British. 

Now  a  foreign  business  man,  let  us  say  an 
Indian  from  India  with  money  in  his  pocket 
to  spend  in  this  country,  is  not  immediately 
wafted  into  the  offices  of  the  British  firm  with 
whom  it  is  his  intention  to  do  business. 
First,  he  has  to  get  to  England  either  by  a 
short  air  trip  or  a  much  longer  sea  voyage. 
Then  he  goes  to  a  hotel  and  most  probably 
spends  a  few  days  looking  around  for  he  has 
heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  England  and  is 
interested  in  her  history.  So  it  may  be  a  week 
or  a  month  before  he  is  ready  to  get  down  to 
business  and  by  that  time  one  may  be  sure 
that  his  impressions  of  the  British  people  he 
has  met  have  crystallised  and  since  they  are 
first  impressions  are  usually  there  to  stay. 

And  he  has  met  quite  a  number  of  English 
people  such  as  stewards  on  the  ship  or  air¬ 
liner,  customs  officials,  waiters  in  restaurants, 
bus  conductors  and  so  on.  How  has  he  been 
treated  by  these  people  ?  Does  he  go  to  his 
business  appointment  with  the  inward  feeling 
that  the  British  people  are  all  they  arc  cracked 
up  to  be  :  or  does  he  feel  that  the  Englishman 
is  undignified,  uncouth,  unhelpful,  ignorant 
and  really  nothing  more  than  a  white  savage? 
If  he  feels  the  latter  then  no  amount  of  good 
will  shown  at  the  office  of  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  who  hopes  to  do  business  with  him 
will  allay  his  disgust.  For  having  been 
treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  the  English 
people  he  has  already  met  the  good  will  that 
he  felt  for  England  before  he  landed  will 
have  evaporated. 

So  if  we  are  to  still  export  in  appreciable 
quantities  against  ever-increasing  competi¬ 
tion  and  diminishing  foreign  markets  it  is 
very  important  that  we  pay  more  attention  to 
our  domestic  affairs.  The  type  of  treatment 
that  is  normally  served  out  to  patrons  of 
restaurants,  travellers  in  our  trains  and  so  on 
may  be  tolerated  by  the  Englishman — 
because  he  can  do  little  about  it — but  the 
foreigner  is  not  in  the  same  position  and  can 
do  quite  a  lot  about  it.  Not  only  can  he 
transfer  his  custom  elsewhere,  he  can  tell 
his  friends  of  his  ungraceful  welcome. 

British  export  trade  does  not  solely  rely 
upon  prices  and  quality  but  also  upon  that 
intangible  quality  of  creating  good  will  and 
not  bad  will.  And  good  will  depends  upon  the 
response  of  everybody  and  anybody  who 


may  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  potential 
buyer.  Courtesy  and  service  will  go  a  long 
way  to  maintaining  exports  and  cannot  be 
overrated  when  it  comes  to  international 
trade  relations. 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  N.8.  John  Stephen. 

BOMB  POLICY 

Sir, — I  read  Mr.  Cooper’s  interesting  piece 
on  nuclear  bomb  policy  [April  issue]  with 
great  interest,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
needed  in  the  world  today  is  a  whole  new 
approach  to  the  question  of  living  alongside 
a  neighbour  whose  political  opinions  you 
do  not  agree  with. 

For  Britain,  or  the  British  Commonwealth, 
to  make  the  Hydrogen  Bomb  means  that  they 
are  willing  to  follow  the  United  States  in 
basing  all  their  future  policies  on  the  power 
to  destroy  life  and  habitation  on  a  large 
scale.  They  would  never  be  free  from  the 
“  bomb  mentality,”  even  if  defensive  policies 
were  directed  against  some  country  other 
than  a  Communist  one. 

In  reality  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
could  not  convince  America  or  Russia  to 
abandon  nuclear  weapons — that  is  too 
idealistic.  What  British  policy  could 
advertise  is  that  even  though  the  British 
Commonwealth  peoples  have  to  live  in  the 
same  world  as  the  two  big  nuclear  powers, 
that  does  not  mean  they  are  willing  to  accept 
the  theory  that  the  solution  to  survival  is  to 
make  an  H-bomb,  and  to  show  that  there  is 
some  other  way.  Mr.  Cooper  is  right  :  not 
to  manufacture  the  H-Bomb  will  make  us,  in 
the  Commonwealth,  independent  of  American 
policy.  But  to  be  independent  is  not  enough. 
To  get  on  the  side  of  neutralist  Asia,  who 
eschew  the  whole  idea  of  the  H-Bomb,  is  a 
solution,  but  something  more  constructive 
is  needed. 

You  see.  Sir,  the  majority  of  people  in 
favour  of  the  H-Bomb  use  the  argument  that 
enslavement  by  Communism,  for  us  or  our 
children,  is  a  worse  fate  than  international 
nuclear  suicide.  It  is  tragic  that  so  many 
people  should  assume  that  there  is  no  answer 
to  Communism  except  destruction  of  us  all. 
Your  Diplomatic  Correspondent  is  so  right 
when  he  says  that  we  “  cannot  discuss  .  .  . 
the  possibilities  of  destroying  life  on  this 
planet  as  if  that  in  itself  were  an  alternative 
to  a  political  idea.” 

What  is  wanted  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
some  brave  new  thinking  for  a  reformation 
of  the  basic  premises  of  British  policy — a 
policy  unfettered  by  American  world  atom 
strategy  ;  a  policy  built  on  a  remodelled 
idea  of  the  alternative  to  the  ideological 
appeal  of  Communism.  The  alternative 
must  be  part  ideological  and  part  practical. 
It  should  incorporate  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
the  western  democratic  and  the  Communist. 
But  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  cost  money. 
The  Commonwealth  can  ill  afford  to  spend 
so  much  on  the  development  of  a  wrong 
idea — which  I  believe  the  H-Bomb  to  be. 

Yours,  etc., 

Brompton,  Russell  Walton. 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Li  Li-hua,  star  of  the  Peking  Opera  and  the  best  known  of  China's  film 
actresses,  represented  her  country  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  last  month 


Pondicherry  Elections  in  July 

Preparations  have  begun  for  the  first  elections  on  the  basis 
of  adult  suffrage  in  the  new  State  of  Pondicherry  (formerly  a 
French  settlement)  to  be  held  in  July  this  year.  Elections  will 
be  held  to  16  municipalities  and  the  State  Representative 
Assembly.  About  200  municipal  councillors  and  39  members 
to  the  Assembly  are  to  be  elected.  Preliminary  electoral  rolls 
contained  164,887  voters  but  the  lists  are  being  revised  to  ensure 
that  every  adult  qualified  citizen  is  registered. 

Bill  to  Abolish  Untouchability 

The  Lok  Sabha  unanimously  passed  a  Bill  on  April  28  to 
provide  punishment  for  discriminatory  treatment  on  grounds 
of  caste.  Untouchability  had  been  declared  illegal  in  the 
Indian  Constitution,  and  with  the  passing  of  this  Bill  the  practice 
of  untouchability  in  any  form  will  be  punishable  by  law.  The 
Bill  will  now  be  referred  to  the  Rajya  Sabha  (Upper  House) 
for  consideration. 

The  Bill  prescribes  punishment  for  practice  of  untouch¬ 
ability  and  for  the  enforcement  of  any  disabilities  arising  from  it. 
It  lays  down  a  comprehensive  list  of  religious  and  social  dis¬ 
abilities  to  be  made  punishable,  among  which  is  the  prevention 
of  the  right  to  enter  places  of  worship,  shops,  public  restaurants 
and  public  conveyances  or  to  practise  any  profession.  Punish¬ 
ment  is  also  provided  for  refusing  to  admit  people  to  hospitals, 
refusing  to  sell  goods  or  render  services  or  for  encouraging  in 
any  way  the  practice  of  untouchability. 


Increased  BOAC  Services  to  Asia 

During  the  next  three  months  BOAC's  introduction  into 
service  of  its  recently  acquired  Stratocruisers  and  Constellations 
will  result  in  widespread  changes  on  its  world-wide  route  net¬ 
work,  giving  increased  capacity,  improved  standards  of  comfort 
and,  to  many  points,  greater  speed  and  frequency  of  service. 

The  first  of  BO  AC's  new  Constellation  first-class  services 
has  just  been  introduced  on  a  once-weekly  frequency  between 
London  and  Tokyo.  Flying  by  way  of  Rome,  Beirut,  Karachi, 
Calcutta,  Rangoon  and  Hong  Kong,  this  service  is  nearly 
15  per  cent,  faster  than  previous  schedules,  including  stops. 
A  second  once-weekly  Constellation  service  will  be  introduced 
this  month  with  a  similar  routeing — but  calling  at  Zurich  instead 
of  Rome  and  at  Bangkok  instead  of  Rangoon,  and  stopping  at 
Delhi  on  the  return  flight  from  Tokyo.  Tokyo  will  thus  have 
two  first-class  services  a  week  instead  of  the  one  at  present 
operated  by  Argonauts. 

This  month,  too,  BOAC  Constellations  will  introduce  the 
Corporation's  first  tourist  service  between  London  and  Sydney, 
on  a  once-weekly  frequency.  It  will  follow  the  same  routeing 
as  the  existing  first-class  Constellation  services. 

Constellations  will  also  be  introduced  this  month  on  the 
once-weekly  “  Majestic  ”  service  between  London  and  Hong 
Kong.  The  routeing  will  be  via  Dusseldorf,  Beirut,  Karachi, 
Delhi  (eastbound  only),  Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  and  Hong  Kong 
will  thus  be  served  by  three  instead  of  the  present  two  BOAC 
first-class  services  from  London.  Constellations  will  also  take  over 
the  once-weekly  service  between  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

A  Thousand  Unknown  Plants  from  New  Guinea 

Dr.  P.  van  Royen  of  the  State  Herbarium  at  Leyden 
returned  last  month  from  a  14-month  stay  in  New  Guinea, 
with  a  collection  of  about  2,600  plants  assembled  in  both  parts 
of  the  island — the  Australian  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 

Dr.  van  Royen  said  that  he  expected  nearly  1,000  of  the 
plants  to  be  hitherto  unknown.  He  has  brought  back  500  kinds 
of  orchids. 


They  cannot  speak  each  other's  language,  so  this  Japanese  expert  in 
ceramics,  weaving  and  bamboo  handicrafts  uses  sign  talk  to  converse 
with  this  Thai  trainee.  He  was  sent  by  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  to  help  the  Unesco  Fundamental  Education  Centre  at  ( 
Chachangsao,  Thailand,  in  the  training  of  adults,  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  hoped  to  introduce  a  modern  handicrafts  programme  in  Thailand's 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  project  is  financed  under  the 
UN  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Programme.  {ILO  picture)  . 
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Malaya,  Indonesia,  Borneo  and  the  Philippines  by  Charles 
Robequain.  (Longmans,  30^.) 

The  importance  of  the  various  countries  of  South-East 
Asia  as  suppliers  of  commodities — rubber,  spices,  tin,  sugar, 
vegetable  oil  and  so  on — has  grown  immensely  during  the  last 
century,  but  it  is  only  since  the  last  war  that  the  political 
significance  of  the  area  has  really  been  fully  recognised.  The 
rise  of  nationalism,  the  struggles  for  independence,  and  the 
problems  which  this  has  entailed  have  brought  home  the 
diversity  of  cultures  and  economic  and  political  differences 
encountered  in  the  region.  A  handbook  of  this  nature  is  therefore 
both  topical  and  practical.  It  is  confined  mainly  to  factual 

matters— the  economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  area- 
geographical  data,  ethnography,  and  some  accounts  of  political 
life.  The  author,  who  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  area,  has 
taken  particular  interest  in  the  impact  of  various  civilisations  on 
the  region  and  compares  the  results  of  the  British,  French, 
Dutch  and  American  colonial  systems.  There  are  some  good 

maps  and  photographs,  but  a  few  infelicities  in  the  translation, 
namely  “Chinaman”  for  Chinese  and  the  captions  to  the 
illustrations  are  rather  admonitory.  However,  the  result  is  an 
excellent,  carefully  compiled  manual. 

E.M.K. 

Soviet  Policy  in  the  Far  East  1944-1951  by  Max  Beloff. 
(Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  Oxford  University  Press  (Geoffrey  Cumberlege)  21j.) 

Things  have  moved  so  fast  in  the  Far  East  in  recent  years 

that  it  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Beloff's  that  his  painstaking  researches 

into  Russian  policy  in  that  region  over  a  period  of  seven  yean 
have  ceased  to  be  topical  even  before  his  volume  was  ready  for 
the  printer  and  that  some  of  the  answers  have  begun  to  emerge 
to  problems  that  were  intriguing  the  western  student  of  Russian 
and  eastern  affairs  a  few  years  ago.  The  book  that  he  has 

written  is  the  expansion  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  conference 

of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  held  at  Lucknow  in  1950. 

All  the  available  Russian  and  other  Press  material  has  been 
carefully  sifted  and  a  valuable  round-up  has  been  produced 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  tomorrow  as  well 
as  a  source  of  background  information  for  the  writer  of  today. 
The  difficulty  of  the  research  is  evident  when  one  realises 

the  paucity  of  reliable  material  from  Communist  sources  and 

the  reliance  that  has  to  be  placed  on  outside  sources  including 
publications  emanating  from  America  and  Britain.  Chapters 
on  Soviet  policy  in  China  during  and  after  the  Second  World 
War  are  followed  by  others  dealing  with  Russian  policy  in 
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fAR  EAST 

relation  to  the  Chinese  borderlands  in  Central  Asia,  to  Japan 
and  to  Korea  and  finally  by  a  contribution  by  Dr.  Joseph  Frankel 
on  South-East  Asia.  The  final  chapter  of  conclusions  is  in  fact 
highly  inconclusive  and  speculative  and  the  reader  will  have  to 
forbear  from  being  unduly  critical  in  the  light  of  his  superior 
wisdom  derived  from  information  which  became  available  after 
the  completion  of  the  volume — the  indication,  for  instance,  of 
China's  strength  vis-a-vis  her  senior  partner  as  shown  in  the 
recent  agreements  regarding  Central  Asia. 

Tan  Ah-tah 

Soviet  Empire  by  Olaf  Caroe.  {Macmillan,  25s. ) 

As  an  eminent  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Sir  Olaf 
Caroe  spent  many  years  of  his  life  on  the  North  West  Frontier 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  group  of  five  Central  Asian  states  which 
are  becoming  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  discovered  the  strength  of  the  Islamic  tradition 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  and  with  the  help  of  able  interpreters 

of  Central  Asian  thought  and  of  a  number  of  authoritative 
sources  he  has  tried  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  Muslim  peoples 
of  what  was  called  Turkestan  and  of  the  impact  of  Stalinism  on 
their  lives  and  culture.  The  most  important  source  on  which  he 
has  drawn  is  the  volume  Turkestan  Today  by  Professor  Zeki 
Velidi  Togan,  a  one-time  confidant  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  who 
later  in  disillusion  organised  resistance  to  Soviet  rule  and  finally 
withdrew,  eventually  becoming  a  professor  at  Istanbul  University. 
Reference  is  made  to  Togan  in  the  introduction  and  in  the 

opening  chapter  and  throughout  the  volume ;  and  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs  Togan’s  view  is  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  cannot  assimilate  the  Central  Asian  nations  com¬ 
pletely  without  centuries  of  oppression,  that  the  tide  will  turn 
and  a  crack  will  come  which  will  bring  “  liberation  ”  or 
disappearance  from  the  pages  of  history. 

Any  student  of  Central  Asian  affairs  will  agree  that 

Russianisation  is  proceeding  apace,  that  under  the  pretext  of 

abolishing  reactionary  feudalism  an  onslaught  is  also  being  made 
on  much  that  has  been  traditionally  associated  with  Islamic 
custom.  But  the  outward  and  visible  fact  of  phenomenal 
material  development  in  their  own  country,  as  well  as  the  chang¬ 
ing  attitude  to  their  religious  traditions  of  neighbouring  people 
not  under  Soviet  rule — including  the  people  of  Turkey — must 

make  some  impression  on  the  Muslims  of  Central  Asia.  The 

signs  today  point  to  a  considerable  degree  of  persistence  in  the 
Muslim  tradition,  but  they  do  not  suggest  such  a  throwing  off 
of  the  Soviet  connection  as  wishful  thinking  in  the  West  might 
try  to  find  in  the  writings  of  refugees.  Sir  Olaf  Caroe  is  aware 
of  the  risks  of  reliance  on  the  works  of  exiles,  but  nonetheless 
has  chosen  to  quote  freely  from  Togan’s  work,  which  made  its 

first  appearance  in  1929,  for  he  looks  on  Togan  as "  a  seer  who 

docs  not  rate  at  their  worldly  value  the  achievements  or  power 

of  the  kings  he  denounces.” 

Argus 

The  Sun  Shines  over  the  Sangkan  River  by  Ting  Ling.  {Peking  : 
Foreign  Languages  Press.) 

This  novel  of  the  land  reform  movement  in  China  is  a  highly 
significant  work  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  reader  may 
choose  to  look  at  it.  To  the  Chinese — and  particularly  to  the 
member  of  the  Communist  Party — it  is  a  sort  of  minor  epic  of 
ihc  New  Order.  The  heroes  are  the  cadres  and  peasants.  Party 


The  Economic 
Development  of  Japan 

Growth  and  Structural  Change,  1868-1938 

by  WILLIAM  W.  LOCKWOOD 

The  emergence  of  Japan  within  a  space  of  three 
generations  from  a  state  of  national  poverty  and  seclusion 
to  her  position  among  the  leading  industrial  powers  of 
the  20th  century  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transfor¬ 
mations  in  economic  history.  Professor  Lockwood 
analyzes  the  factors  involved,  considers  some  of  the 

consequences,  and  then  draws  from  his  particular  study 
of  Japan  some  general  conclusions  concerning  the 

industrialization  of  under-developed  areas.  {Princeton 
University  Press).  63s.  net. 

A  Select  List  of  Books  on  the 

Civilizations  of  the  Orient 

Prepared  by  the  Association  of  British  Orientalists 
and  edited  by  w.  a.  c.  h.  dobson.  IVith  an 
Introduction  by  A.  j.  arberry 

This  list  provides  the  general  reader,  rather  than  the 

expert,  with  a  non-technical  and  general  introduction  to 
the  many  facets  of  Oriental  civilizations.  It  is  arranged 

by  subjects  in  four  main  divisions  which  treat  with  brief 
introductions  the  greater  civilizations  of  the  Orient. 
The  books  have  been  chosen  and  briefly  annotated  by 
scholars  in  each  of  the  resfiective  fields.  Where  no 
adequate  English  work  exists,  books  in  French  and 

German  have  been  included.  IO5.  net. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  JUDAEAN 
DESERT  I 

Qumran  Cave  I 

by  O.  B  A  R  T  H  E  L  E  M  Y,  O.  P.  and  J.  T.  M  I  L  I  K. 
With  contributions  by  R.  de  vaux,  o.p.,  o.  m. 

CROWFOOT,  H.  J.  PLENDERLEITH,  and 
G.  L.  HARDING 

After  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  had  been  discovered  in  a  cave 

on  Jordanian  territory  in  1947,  a  thorough  search  was 

instituted  in  the  original  cave,  the  ancient  settlement  of 
Qumran  nearby,  and  in  several  other  caves  in  the  district. 
Richly  rewarding  discoveries  were  made.  This  is  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  the  first  Qumran  Cave. 
Illustrated.  63s.  net. 
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officials  and  propagandists  and  men  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army 
and  the  villains  are  a  person  who  is  described  in  the  dramatis 
personae  as  “  Schemer  Chien,  chief  of  the  village  racketeers  " 
and  others  presented  in  a  similarly  unfavourable  light  and  drawn 
from  the  same  social  level.  The  work  mirrors  correctly  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  peasantry  over  the  land  problem  and 
landlordism  in  the  years  when  Mao  was  advancing  to  full  power. 

The  story  is  well  told  by  a  clever  writer  who  has  herself 
had  first-hand  experience  of  land  reform  work  in  the  Sangkan 
River  area.  Whichever  way  one  looks  at  it,  the  book  is  of 
immense  significance  and  should  be  read.  D.S.P. 

Ramana  Maharshi  and  the  Path  of  Self-knowledge  by  Arthur 

Osborne  {Rider,  ISj.) 

The  author  was  a  disciple  of  Sri  Ramana  Maharshi,  one  of 
India's  foremost  spiritual  teachers,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
his  ashram.  He  describes  here  in  detail  the  life  of  the  ashram, 
the  devotees  and  the  impact  which  the  personality  and  spirituality 
of  Ramana  Maharshi  made  upon  them.  It  is  an  unusual  book 
for  an  Englishman  to  write — since  in  describing  the  life  of  the 
guru  he  has  enlarged  on  many  aspects  of  Indian  spiritual  life 
and  thought,  and  has  shown  that  he  has  understood  much  of 
what  to  the  West  seems  to  be  meaningless  or  too  difficult  to 
comprehend.  S.N.G. 

Pyidawtha,  The  New  Burma  prepared  by  the  Economic  and 

Social  Board,  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

{Luzac,  10^.  bd.) 

This  report  on  Burma’s  long-term  programme  for  economic 
and  social  development  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Burma  and 
describes  the  “  material  and  technical  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  build  the  new  Burma.”  Although  something  can  be  learnt 
of  how  much  has  already  been  achieved  in  Burma  since  inde¬ 
pendence,  this  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  objectives  for  the 
future.  It  begins  by  stating  that  the  priority  task  is  to  clear  up 
internal  disorder,  for  until  peace  is  restored  the  development 
of  the  country  cannot  be  got  into  full  swing.  So  much  of  the 
money  that  could  go  towards  realising  the  objectives  has  had 
to  be  used  to  build  up  the  armed  forces,  but  the  report  assumes 
a  determined  aspect  when  it  says  that  many  things  “  can  be  done 
to  develop  our  nation  even  as  the  fighting  continues,”  and  more 


in  sadness  than  in  anger,  “  we  shall  spend  and  allocate  and  fight 
until  peace  dwells  ...  in  our  land.” 

The  plan,  which  extends  in  the  first  instance  to  1960,  coven 
all  the  main  spheres  of  economic  and  social  activity  from 
agriculture,  transportation  and  industry  to  housing  and  social 
services.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  importance  the  Socialist 
Government  attaches  to  large  and  small  private  investment. 
Coupled  with  government  investment,  the  private  sector  will 
stimulate  improved  facilities  and  specialised  knowledge  and 
skills.  A  new  efficiency  must  permeate  through  to  the  smallest 
farms,  factories  and  offices  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  really  successful. 

By  the  end  of  1959  it  is  estimated  that  7,500m.  kyats 
(1  kyat  =  Is.  6d.)  will  have  to  have  been  invested  in  Burma,  and 
the  Government  has  planned  projects  which  will  cost  something 
like  3,000m.  kyats.  About  one-third  of  that  amount  will  be 
spent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  there  is  sufficient  capital  with  which  to 
work  without  fear  of  inflation,  and  in  recent  years  Burma  has 
“  accumulated  substantial  reserves  of  foreign  currency.”  The 
report  goes  into  each  segment  of  the  development  programme 
in  detail  in  twelve  chapters,  and  there  are  clear  coloured  diagrams 
to  illustrate  the  text,  together  with  pictures. 

The  people  of  Burma  are  proud  of  their  achievements  so 
far,  as  well  they  might  be,  and  the  report  recognises  that  now 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

THE  STORY  OF  ATLANTIS  AND  LOST  LEMURIA 

by  W.  SCOTT-ELLIOT 

These  books  establish  evidence  obtainable  from  feolofy,  history  and  ethnolofy 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  continents  of  Atlantis  and  Lemuria.  In  one 
volume,  with  six  maps.  ISa.  Post  M. 

FROM  PIONEER  TO  POET 
by  I.  M.  PAGAN 

Known  the  world  over  as  THE  work  of  art  and  science  in  astrological  literature. 

25a.  Pott  «d. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  DEATH 
by  C.  W.  LEADBEATER 

The  most  valuable  book  on  the  subject,  very  clear  and  precise  ;  enlightening  to 
students  and  instructive  to  psychics.  Third  Edition.  750  pages. 


27a.  td.  Post  Is.  3d. 


THE  ASTRAL  BODY 
and  Other  Astral  Phenomena 
by  Lt.-Col.  A.  E.  POWELL 

A  condensed  synthesis  of  the  information  at  present  available  on  the  Astral 
Body  of  Man,  and  the  Astral  World  and  its  phenomena.  IBs.  Post  9d. 
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the  destiny  of  the  country  is  in  their  own  hands,  future  success 
lies  in  the  “  fusion  of  twentieth-century  technology  with  the 
ancient  and  permanent  spiritual  values  "  of  the  people. 

The  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  task 
they  have  before  them  :  "  It  is  an  ambitious  programme  but 
not  an  impossible  one  ;  we  shall  have  to  work  very  hard  to 
reach  these  goals,  but  with  great  good  fortune  we  might  even 
exceed  them.” 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

WHILE  much  is  heard  these  days  of  the  political  and  social 
developments  in  India,  some  of  the  social  and  moral  changes 
that  are  taking  place  there  seem  to  receive  little  attention.  An 
interesting  article  in  Manas,  the  weekly  journal  from  California 
devoted  to  practical  philosophy  and  religion,  reveals  certain  aspects 
of  Indian  society  today  which  deserve  serious  notice.  The  New 
Delhi  correspondent  of  the  journal  refers  to  a  phase  of  “  social 
disintegration  ”  caused  largely  by  the  impact  of  western  technology 
on  the  traditional  Indian  way  of  life.  The  penetration  of  western 
values  with  the  emphasis  on  power  and  material  progress  has  under¬ 
mined  the  social  and  ethical  structure  of  Indian  society.  Traditional 
religious  and  moral  values  are  disappearing  while  nothing  is  taking 
their  place.  The  ancient  Hindu  social  order,  however  decayed  or 
disrupted  it  may  have  been,  was  built  on  the  values  of  Dharma  (duty) 
and  Moksha  (liberation  from  material  things),  while  modem  ideas 
regard  money  and  “  success  ”  as  paramount. 

The  writer  finds  disunity  and  discontent  in  India  today.  ”  In 
family  life  and  in  the  sphere  of  community  life,  there  is  not  the  same 
cohesion  and  unity  of  purpose,  and  our  manners,  whatever  they  were, 
have  deteriorated.  Life  has  become  less  secure,  with  mounting 
unemployment  and  increasing  crime.”  Indiscipline  among  students 
is  another  symptom  of  India's  social  malaise.  The  correspondent 
indicates  that  India  cannot  solve  her  problems  by  orthodox  western 
remedies.  A  studied  effort  must  be  made  to  harmonise  western 
technology  with  traditional  social  patterns.  He  suggests  that  before 
western  technology  is  applied,  one  should  gauge  its  effects  on  the 
social  life  of  different  communities,  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Roger  Portal,  Professor  of  Literature  at  Lille  University,  who 
recently  visited  China  as  a  member  of  a  French  delegation,  writes  of 
China’s  industrial  development  in  the  April-May  issue  of  Politique 
Etrangere,  published  from  Paris.  The  effort  at  modernisation,  he 
says,  is  seen  all  over  China  and  the  Chinese  revolution  has  received  a 
valuable  industrial  heritage  from  the  Japanese  in  MarKhuria,  the 
Europeans  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  Tientsin.  New  factories, 
administrative  buildings,  hospitals  and  hotels  are  being  constructed  in 
all  the  major  towns.  There  is,  he  points  out,  still  an  enormous  task 
to  be  accomplished.  The  traveller  across  China  is  struck  by  the  poor 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  small  number  of  bridges.  Most  of  the 
machinery  is  imported  and  the  few  motor  cars  that  circle  around  in  the 
towns  are  Russian,  Czech  or  English. 

The  overall  impression  of  M.  Portal  is  that  the  Chinese  revolution 
is  real  and  complete  and  at  the  same  time  moderate  and  progressive. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past,  it  has  been  hard  and  even  terrible,  but 
viewed  in  the  context  of  world  history,  it  has  been  “  majestic  and 
gentle.” 

M.  Portal  found  that  in  industry  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of 
Kberalism  and  many  private  industries  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
nationalised  ones.  He  also  notes  that  in  the  universities  most  of  the 
professors  who  have  been  on  the  staff  for  the  last  30  years  are  still 
in  their  places. 

The  Siam  Society  has  brought  out  two  commemorative  volumes 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Society.  They 
contain  selected  articles  from  the  Siam  Society  Journal.  The  articles 
include  authoritative  studies  by  different  writers  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  pottery  and  elephant  hunting  to  the  Shadow 
Play  and  kite  flying.  Many  of  the  articles  are  illustrated  and  the 
books,  each  about  300  pages,  are  well  printed. 


Perspective  of  Japan  (2s.  6d.),  the  third  in  a  series  of  anthologies 
published  as  supplements  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  covers  many 
aspects  of  modem  Japan.  The  emphasis  is  primarily  cultural. 
Interspersed  with  translations  of  some  of  the  best  of  present-day 
short  stories  are  articles  on  Japan's  theatre,  art,  dance,  religion  and 
architecture.  For  the  student  of  international  affairs,  “  A  New 
Japan  ”  discusses  the  political,  economic  and  social  aspects  of  post-war 
Japan,  and  Mr.  Yoshida  (who  appears  to  still  have  been  in  office  when 
his  contribution  was  made)  in  “  Japan's  Place  in  Asia,”  makes  no 
attempt  to  veil  Japan's  faute  de  mieux  attempt  to  comer  markets, 
contracts  and  technical  advisory  posts  in  South-East  Asia. 

There  has  been  much  scurrying  to  Peking  in  recent  months  from 
Tokyo,  and  Kyoto.  The  outcome  is  a  rash  of  articles  in  Japanese  on 
New  China.  One  of  the  more  helpful,  by  Kaizuka  Shigeki,  a  front- 
rank  Japanese  sinologue,  appears  in  the  second  number  of  the  Asahi’s 
Japan  Quarterly  (Vol.  II,  No.  I).  It  is  at  least  refreshing  to  get  a 
move  beyond  the  kind  of  wishful  thinking  reasoning  which  one 
heard  and  read  so  often  in  the  West  four  or  five  years  ago  —  that 
Mao  represented  the  short-lived  period  of  brutal  tyranny  in  the  cycle 
of  Chinese  history  (such  as  that  of  the  Ch’in  or  Sui  regimes),  which 
cleared  the  way  for  a  more  durable  dynasty,  capable  of  providing 
several  centuries  of  peace  and  good  government.  Professor  Kaizuka 
instead  sees  Mao's  revolution  as  based  on  a  searching  interpretation 
of  the  history  of,  and  the  social  and  psychological  forces  at  work  in 
the  Chinese.  Chinese  political  theory  has  for  long  whitewashed 
revolution  against  a  bad  government,  and  this  academic  theory  has 
so  permeated  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  over  the  ages,  as  to  have 
remained  there  as  a  sort  of  faith.  Chinese  thinkers,  again,  have  often 
emphasised  the  concept  of  the  basic  equality  of  all  mankind — and 
Confucius  himself,  in  the  Analects,  argued  for  the  equal  distribution 
of  wealth  ;  there  are  several  precedents  for  the  attempt  to  introduce 
equal  distribution  of  farmland.  Finally,  the  system  of  entry  into 
the  official  bureaucracy  by  examination — in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
pull  and  nepotism — has  led  to  the  belief  that  office  is  not  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  lineage  or  influence. 

Where  the  Nationalists  ignored,  Mao  has  taken  note,  and  put  to 

use. 

Volume  I,  Number  I,  of  Hong  Kong's  Journal  of  Oriental  Studies, 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Drake,  of  the  Department  of 
Chinese,  University  of  Hong  Kong,  appeared  under  the  date  of 
January,  1954,  and  there  are  to  be  two  issues  in  the  year. 

The  Journal  is  extremely  well  balanced  :  the  first  issue,  for 
example,  caters  for  the  student  of  ancient  China  with  an  article  in 
Chinese  on  Confucius  and  the  “  Ch’un-ch’iu  ”  by  Ch’ien  Mu,  now 
head  of  a  school  in  Kowloon,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Chinese 
authorities  of  the  day  on  pre-Han  China.  Tang  and  Ch’ing  China 
are  also  the  subjects  of  articles  in  Chinese,  while  the  findings  of  some 
interesting  and  enterprising  local  research  among  the  fishing  com¬ 
munities  are  discussed  in  reports  by  Barbara  Ward  and  F.  H.  H. 
King.  The  second  issue,  in  the  plates  to  an  article  on  Sui  and  T'ang 
porcellanous  stoneware,  displays  a  high  standard  of  quality  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  Journal  is  indeed  happily  sited  :  for  the  Editor  can  state 
(in  both  Chinese  and  English),  that  he  will  consider  material  sub¬ 
mitted  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  English,  French  and  Spanish.  He  can 
thus  publish  many  articles  which  similar  organs  in  the  West  would  be 
obliged  to  refuse  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  costs  of  Chinese  print 
here,  and  he  can  by-pass  Japan,  for  although  she  is  willing,  the  high 
incidence  of  typographical  errors  in  her  foreign  language  printing 
unnerves  all  but  the  most  veteran  of  proof-readers. 

Again,  the  Journal  could  become  the  entrepot  for  oriental 
studies — and  it  does,  indeed,  even  at  this  early  stage,  give  indications 
that  it  has  already  moved  well  on  the  way  to  this  desirable  end.  Not 
the  least  beneficial  section  is  the  Far  Eastern  Bibliography.  The 
necessary  pipe-lines  from  the  two  Chinas  are  much  shorter,  and  there 
is  consequently  less  wastage  :  publications  from  Saigon,  Hanoi, 
Hawaii,  Manila  and  Singapore  also  find  their  place,  and  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  provide  systematic  and  wide  coverage  of  the  many 
publications  devoted  to  Sinology  and  to  Oriental  Studies  in  Japan. 
The  latter  is  not  yet  as  satisfactorily  complete  as  might  be,  but,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Journal  becomes  sturdier,  this  gap  will  be  filled. 
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INDO-  CHINA — {continued  from  p.  22) 
and  commercial  privileges.  Paris  failed  to  carry  out  its 
promises  for  aid  and  the  bishop  fitted  out  an  expedition 
at  his  own  expense,  recruiting  French  officers  in  India. 
Returning  to  Cochin-China,  he  formed  an  army,  equipped 
the  fleet,  founded  a  military  school,  built  fortifications, 
and  established  a  mint.  He  was  killed  in  1799,  leading 
the  imperial  troops  against  a  hostile  band.  This  dynamic 
ecclesiastic-diplomat-soldier  hoped  to  further  the  cause  of 
French  expansion  in  Asia,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
instrument  for  spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  a  group  of  colonial 
officials  requested  Napoleon  to  select  a  successor  who 
might  be  instrumental  in  reviving  relations  between  France 
and  Indo-China.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
emperor  suggesting  that  a  frigate  of  40  cannon  and  a 
corvette  be  sent  to  Cochin-China,  with  a  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  charged  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty.  This 
plan  bore  no  fruit. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  persecution  of  Christians 
offered  a  suitable  motive  for  the  subjection  of  the  peninsula. 
Religion  and  imperialism  being  allies,  the  defence  of  mission- 

*  aries  introduced  a  spiritual  element  into  the  materialism 

»  of  expansion.  The  Emperor  of  Annam  issued  an  order  in 

‘  1836  aiming  at  safeguarding  his  subjects  from  Christian 

f  proselytisation.  All  ports,  except  one,  were  barred  to 

,,  Europeans.  Here,  the  number  of  foreigners  was  limited 

and  careful  watch  was  maintained  during  trade  negotiations 
so  that  none  might  enter  local  dwellings.  If  any  priests 
were  found  on  Chinese  junks,  they  were  to  be  killed  ;  and 
^  those  who  harboured  them  were  to  meet  the  same  fate. 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  missionaries,  the  French 

•  sent  an  armed  vessel  to  Cochin-China  in  1845.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  save  the  lives  of  five 
imprisoned  prelates.  They  were  released  and  the  decrees 

,  modified  because  the  Annamites  feared  an  attack. 

'  Animosity,  however,  against  the  foreigners  was  renewed. 

;  Again  missionaries  were  menaced  with  persecution  and 

death.  Thereupon,  France  sent  vessels  in  1847  to  Tourane 
I  with  orders  to  force  the  Emperor  to  proclaim  religious 

I  liberty.  The  Annamites  reinforced  their  garrisons  and  the 

I,  French  bombarded  the  coast.  The  Emperor,  undaunted 

,i  by  heavy  losses,  decreed  that  all  resident  Europeans  be 

put  to  death.  His  officials,  terrified  by  the  exhibition  of 
French  might,  made  no  moves  to  carry  out  the  order. 

When  news  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  reached  Indo- 
China,  imperial  advisers  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  take 
extreme  action  against  the  Christians,  reasoning  that  France 
was  so  preoccupied  with  domestic  broils  that  war  against 
the  Annamite  Empire  was  impossible.  Thereupon,  the 
Emperor  issued  an  edict  declaring  “  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  evidently  a  perverse  religion  .  . .  The  European  masters 
of  this  religion  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  with  rocks 
tied  to  their  necks.  A  reward  will  be  given  for  everyone 
seized.  The  Annamite  masters  of  this  religion  shall,  if 
they  refuse  to  recant,  be  branded  on  their  faces  and  exiled 
to  the  mountains.” 

The  same  order  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  westerners.  Then,  hoping  to  make  the  empire  more 


secure,  the  ruler  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  the 
best  means  to  prevent  the  French  from  landing.  The 
conclusion  of  their  report  states  that  “  these  barbarians 
enter  every  land  with  neither  fear  nor  weariness  ;  they 
conquer  all  people,  regardless  of  expense.  What  is  their 
aim  here,  if  not  to  seize  the  land  and  poison  it  with  their 
perverse  doctrines  ?  .  .  .  These  men,  akin  to  sheep  and 
dogs  by  their  manners,  cannot  be  persuaded  by  the  language 
of  reason  ;  reason  to  them  is  the  voice  of  the  cannon. 
In  the  art  of  making  the  cannon  speak,  they  are  extremely 
clever  !  ” 

In  spite  of  the  proscriptions  penned  against  them,  the 
missionaries  p)ersisted  in  entering  the  peninsula  over  hidden 
paths.  They  endured  great  privations  in  their  devotion  to 
Christian  ideals.  Napoleon  Ill,  realising  that  persecutions 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  occupation,  sent  a  mission  to 
Tourane  with  instructions  to  obtain  commercial  freedom 
for  merchants  and  religious  toleration  for  missionaries. 
The  French  delegation  was  rebuffed,  and  when  it  sailed 
away,  the  Annamites  distributed  tracts  bearing  the  words 
“  the  French  bark  like  dogs  and  flee  like  goats.” 

The  refusal  of  the  Annamites  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  French  furnished  the  excuse  they  had  long 
sought.  The  lives  of  missionaries  were  in  danger.  The 
Emperor  had  been  insulted  through  the  person  of  his 
representative.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  Napoleonic 
mission  civilisatrice  to  move  eastward  for  the  welfare  of 
religion  and  the  honour  of  Empire. 

France  Moves  into  the  East 

The  French  despatched  to  Tourane  14  ships,  a  small 
landing  party  of  marines,  two  infantry  battalions  and  an 
artillery  battery.  The  invaders,  with  superior  weapons, 
put  the  Annamites  to  rout.  Slowly,  Indo-China  came 
under  the  tricolour.  China,  protector  of  Indo-China,  was 
brought  to  heel  in  1885  when  Peking  abandoned  all  claims 
in  Tonkin  and  Annam  and  gave  preference  to  French  engin¬ 
eers  in  Yunnan  province.  “Pirate”  bands  roaming  the 
mountains  were  destroyed  in  1891.  The  Chinese,  in  1896, 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  a  western  power  on  her 
southern  borders,  cooperated  in  subduing  frontier  dis¬ 
turbances.  The  French  were  nominal  rulers  by  1897. 

French  Ordre  and  Indo-Chinese  Desordre 

The  administration  of  Indo-China,  before  the  coming 
of  the  French,  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  China. 
Into  this  highly  developed  body  the  newcomers  introduced 
the  fatal  policy  of  assimilation.  The  results  were  disas¬ 
trous.  The  Emperor  closed  himself  within  his  palace, 
torn  between  fear  of  the  white  man  and  grief  over  his 
repudiation  of  the  “  mandate  from  heaven,”  destroyed 
because  of  inability  to  cope  with  alien  aggression.  Many 
officials  fled  to  China,  retired  to  homes  in  the  interior  or 
encouraged  revolts  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  Son  6f 
Heaven  to  his  ancestral  throne.  There  was  mingled 
hostility  and  bewilderment  in  the  provinces.  The  Indo- 
Chinese  saw  junior  officials  labouring  in  unfamiliar 
inspections  and  bureaux,  where  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers  destroyed  their  ancient  organisation,  in  which 
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aecutives  functioned  as  legislators  as  well  as 
magistrates. 

The  adoption  of  French  law  added  to  the  confusion. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Indo-Chinese,  it  was  not  administered 
with  the  traditional  religious  basis,  but  was  dispensed  in  a 
jecular,  harsh,  almost  inhuman  manner.  In  the  Orient, 
codes  are  generalised,  allowing  the  agents  wide  interpre¬ 
tation.  In  the  Occident,  judges  are  restrained  by  the 
boundaries  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  Orient,  the  whole  is 
acrificed  for  the  part  (i.e.,  the  family).  In  the  Occident, 
the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  (i.e.,  the  general  public) 
is  the  core  of  legal  theory  and  practice.  Consequently, 
misunderstandings  arose  between  French  national 
individualism  and  Indo-Chinese  domestic  collectivism. 

The  introduction  of  western  education  was  like  adding 
faggots  to  a  fire  blazing  in  an  overheated  chimney.  There 
was  a  vast  conglomeration  of  western  facts  and  eastern 
morals.  Some  French  liberals  considered  it  an  atrophied 
culture  spread  over  Indo-China  in  order  to  emasculate  the 
race.  Others  viewed  it  as  a  temporary  condition,  out  of 
which  would  emerge  a  new  type  of  man,  possessing  the  best 
of  two  civilisations — the  science  of  the  Occident  mingled 
harmoniously  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Orient.  But 


the  signs  did  not  point  to  such  a  Utopia,  because  the  length 
of  time  spent  upon  western  studies  made  impossible  any 
consistent  preparation  in  the  history,  thought  and  literature 
of  the  land.  As  a  result,  those  trained  in  the  local  schools 
became  distressed  hybrids,  who  had  assimilated  neither  the 
beauties  of  French  culture  nor  retained  the  heritage  of  their 
own  great  civilisation.  The  Indo-Chinese  past  was 
forgotten.  The  “  French  ”  future  was  obscure.  An  alien 
education  had  transformed  and  separated  them  from  the 
hearths  of  home.  The  ideals  of  “  service  ”  and  “  utility  ” 
preached  by  the  French,  had  no  great  appeal  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  who  saw  no  reason  why  the  humanity  of  a  man¬ 
darin,  actuated  by  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  in  his  role 
as  arbiter,  was  not  as  “  useful  ”  as  the  decision 
of  a  western  judge,  rationalising  the  Napoleonic  Code. 
Thus,  a  large  group  of  diracinis  was  in  the  making — 
leaders  of  the  many  anti-French  movements.  These 
frustrated  intellectuals,  bitter  officials  with  reduced  ranks, 
poor  scholars  without  dignified  positions,  perplexed 
notables,  fearing  an  ejection  from  communal  routine  by 
“  efficient  ”  French-trained  youths,  and  nationalists  fresh 
from  the  revolutionary  centres  of  Canton  and  Moscow, 
plotted  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  peninsula.  Here  is 
Indo-China  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War. 


?. 


By  Tom  Harrisson 
(Kuchingf  Sarawak) 


Yesterday  the  house  of  my  friend 
Temonggong  Tama  Weng  Ajang,  M.B.E. 

— head  of  all  the  Kenyahs,  Kayans  and 
related  “  Dayak  ”  people  in  the  interior  of 
Sarawak — was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

His  wasn't  a  very  long  house  as  long- 
houses  go.  Only  23  families  lived  in  it.  Long 
Po  over  the  Indonesian  border  ran  to 
well  over  230  when  1  was  last  there  (1945  ;  too  long  ago).  But 
his  was  the  finest  in  the  British  North  and  one  of  the  best  in 
Borneo.  So,  apart  from  my  feelings  for  a  place  where  I  have 
had  much  hospitality  and  fun  (all  night  talking,  dancing,  wrestling 
and  over-eating)  the  total  loss  of  Long  Akar  is  saddening  indeed. 
We  say,  almost  automatically,  total  loss.  But  nothing  is  quite 
total.  How  total  was  this  ? 

Well,  first  :  when  I  say  “  his  ”  long-house.  Of  course 


Shell  photograph) 

It  belongs  to  everyone  in  it. 


Mr.  Tom  Harrisson,  D.S.O.,  is  the  Government  Ethnologist  of 
Sarawak,  and  Curator  of  Sarawak  Museum,  Kuching. 


Interior  of  a  Sarawak  long-house  (A 
that  doesn't  mean  he  owns  it. 

And,  at  that,  half  of  it  is  public  property  in  the  sense  that  anyone 
at  all  can  come  and  sit  and  sleep  on  the  wide,  cool  verandah 
which  runs  the  whole  house  length.  There  is  a  wall  along  the 
long  axis  of  the  house.  In  front,  on  the  verandah,  is  public. 
Behind  are  the  family  rooms.  Some  long-houses  actually  have 
paths  leading  through  them.  You  come  up  the  notched  log 
which  acts  as  a  ladder  into  the  always  raised  (3-15  ft.)  floor,  walk 
the  length  of  the  verandah,  and  go  down  again  back  on  to 
jungle  and  earth  ! 


FIRE  IN  THE 
LONG-HOUSE! 
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The  house  is  (or  until  yesterday  was)  “Tama  Weng's”  by 
tradition,  by  personal  ascendancy  and  by  the  internal  topography 
resulting  from  these  influences.  He  comes  of  the  long  line  of 
the  Kenyah  aristocracy,  tracing  their  remembered  descent  (they 
only  now  start  to  write)  to  the  original  men  and  women  who 
grew  out  of  fruit,  sun  and  moon.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
class-conscious  society.  Not  class-ridden  :  where  each  is 
self-supporting  in  rice  and  the  jungle  open  to  all,  the  sort  of 
relationship  which  makes  for  economic  depression  is  almost 
impossible.  The  uppermost  class  of  the  very  vaguely  recognised 
classes  is  the  class  of  leaders — although  others  can  lead  if  they 
have  something  extra.  The  Temonggong  has  something  extra 
as  well  as  all  the  class  sanctions  :  big,  jovial,  bullish,  fifty  and 
fast  on  his  feet,  eloquent  to  the  point  of  major  oratory  as  well 
as  a  famous  (and  still  active)  war-dancer  and  singer. 

So  his  room,  his  special  area  in  the  general  long-house,  is 
central.  The  wall  between  verandah  and  rooms  is  one  axis. 
He  is  the  other.  From  his  central  room  the  others  run  out  in  a 
declining  grade  of  status.  To  live  “  at  the  end  of  the  house  ”  is, 
by  implication,  to  be  either  “  very  low  ”  or  very  unlucky  in 
your  recent  agriculture,  health  and  what-have-you. 

The  alignment  is  thus  ; 

A  A/A.  The  physical  boundary  of  the  centre 

wall.  B/B.  The  socio-psychological  boundary  of 
leadership.  There  are  other  alignments,  but  these 
need  not  here  concern  us. 

■ - ■  A  long-house  is  the  product  of  ages.  No  one 

could  just  think  of  and  make  one.  It  comes  out 
of  group  history  and  a  whole  living  conception  of 
cooperation  and  controls.  It  is  sometimes  said 

A  that  the  idea  of  living  together  under  one  roof  was 
protective  —  against  the  vicious  head-hunting  of  pre¬ 
aluminium  days.  That  came  into  it.  But  there  are  lots  of 
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ways  of  protecting  yourself.  The  Thin  Red  Line  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  were  heroic  gestures  of 
Balaclavan  chaos.  To  do  a  purely  military  job  in  Borneo 
you  had  far  better  build  a  square  house,  and  on  the 
ground,  than  a  long  thin  uplifted  job.  The  same  agent  (fire) 
which  has  just  destroyed  Long  Akar  by  some  unknown  internal 
accident  was  deliberately  used  by  past  enemies  to  ignite  long- 
houses  at  night  or  even  (with  thrown  fire)  by  day.  Other  tricki 
were  to  chop  down  the  posts  or  ambush  the  all-too-obvious 
down  exits.  The  long-house  gave  little  security,  apart  from  a 
real  sense  of  security— the  social  security  of  a  commonly 
orientated  group.  For  this  lies  near  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  physical  shape  of  this  living  in  the  past  reflects  the  social 
and  traditional  reaction  to  the  surrounding  equatorial  world — and 
so  on.  How  can  a  long-house  be  precisely  defined  ? 

It  is  maybe  500  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  30  feet  high  (ridge 
pole).  Palm  thatch,  open  front,  airy  ;  pigs  beneath,  fowls  and 
dogs  with  the  kids  above  ;  carved  posts  and  spiral-painted  walls. 

Verandah  as  all  the  front  half,  full  length  ;  rooms  as  back, 
the  other  half.  The  whole  upon  posts  of  hard  wood  ;  some 
of  these  posts  girthier  than  a  man  can  embrace,  hardwood  and 
good  for  maybe  a  century  or  more  in  this  wet  land.  Plank 
flooring,  plank  central  wall  (made  with  native  hand  adzes),  the 
rooms  rambling  in  back  of  irregular  size  according  to  status 
or  size  of  family.  The  Temonggong’s  own  room  larger  than  the 
ground-space  of  many  a  Wimbledon  home.  A  big,  spacious, 
breezy,  open  part,  with  lots  of  mats,  dragon  jars,  old  Brunei 
brasswork,  betel-boxes,  gongs,  finely  made  baskets  and  bins  for 
rice,  manioc  and  the  like.  Photographs  of  the  Temonggong 
with  the  Commissioner-General  (Malcolm  MacDonald)  and  the 
Governor  of  Sarawak  (Sir  Anthony  Abell),  both  beloved. 

A  minor  labyrinth  of  partitions  around  the  room’s  sides ; 
roomlets  for  a  range  of  relatives,  servants  and  sometimes  mere 
hangers-on.  These  are  almost  cribs  ;  too  stuiTy  for  my  taste. 
Crowded  with  the  personal  furniture  of  affection — all  sorts  of 
little  things  from  a  battered  chair  to  a  sewing  machine. 

Through  this  strange  set-up  there  rush,  linger,  carry,  sweat, 
wander,  come  and  go  the  Kenyah  people.  The  men,  pale 
brown,  long-haired,  ear-ringed,  alert,  graceful,  with  betel-scarlet 
lips.  The  women,  darkly  tattooed  on  olive  skins  with  ears 
drawn  far  down  by  brass  weights  and  the  way  of  life  which 
(for  women)  is  hard  but  kind  ;  where  the  honour  is  to  the 
good-tempered  and  intelligently  industrious.  1  have  been  over 
a  lot  of  the  world.  Why  I  live  now  in  Borneo  is  mainly  because 
these  people  compel  one  to  recognise  that  despite  all  the  frightful¬ 
ness  of  men  to  men  in  any  lifetime,  there  is  inside  an  inner 
decency  which  can  still  be  expressed  as  a  normality.  In  saying 
that,  I  play  no  Rousseauian  or  romantic.  I  describe  what  (I  have 
found)  is  manifest  to  any  other  well-wishing  person  who  comes 
into  a  Kenyah  or  a  Kelabit  long-house. 

The  long-house  is  an  essential  part  of  the  friendly,  hospitable, 
open  conduct  you  meet  throughout  the  interior  of  Borneo. 
Living  in  this  way,  social  responsibility  is  almost  automatic, 
decent  manners  are  unavoidable.  The  thing  couldn’t  operate 
otherwise. 

There  was  a  period — after  the  Japanese  occupation  and 
when  Sarawak  went  over  from  the  White  Rajah  Brooke’s  to  the 
Colonial  Office — when  new  brooms  in  government  said  the 
long-house  must  go  ;  that  it  was  unhygienic,  bad  for  agriculture, 
and  so  on.  Happily,  experience  has  shown  the  old  new  boys 
that  the  advantages  of  the  long-house  outweigh  all  else — even 
if  we  have  any  right  to  push  people  around  into  semi-detached 
prefabs  in  the  name  of  civilisation  !  Only  some  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  still  keen  on  separate  housing.  It  is  now  predominant 
among  the  Muruts  on  the  Trusan  River  in  the  north — and  what 
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a  sorry,  shabby  and  sometimes  selfish  little  pathos  in  echo  of  the 
virile  long-house. 

One  missionary  argument — and  I  stress  it  is  only  now  heard 
from  a  few — is  that  fires  like  that  at  Long  Akar  would  not  have 
mattered  so  with  individual  housing.  That  is  so.  The  argument 
applies  equally  to  Chinese  bazaars — the  whole  of  one  near 
Kuching  (the  capital)  was  burned  out  in  January.  The  solution 
seems  to  me  (I  am  writing  purely  personally)  to  be  in  better 
safeguards  and  improvements.  Nothing,  in  my  view,  can  justify 
turning  the  whole  way  of  life  so  upside  down,  deliberately. 
Conversion  to  Christianity  is  going  a  very  long  way,  of  course. 
That  and  separate  living  must  be  too  much  for  the  time  being  ! 
In  the  end,  perhaps,  inevitable  .  .  .  advance  .  .  .  develop¬ 
ment  .... 

Anyway,  Long  Akar  is  burned.  The  hardwood  posts, 
Ming  jars  (one  a  Tradescent  as  in  the  original  Ashmolean  at 
Oxford),  lovely  mats  and  the  new  plastic  mosquito  netting  for 
his  own  room  which  1  got  for  the  Temonggong  from  USA — all 
gone.  The  rebuilding  of  such  a  community  is  physically  a 
painful  process.  Nearly  all  the  lost  things  have  to  be  made 
again  by  the  losers  ;  not  merely  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  replacements  but  because  in  most  cases  the  replacements 
are  not  known  to  the  sellers  of  this  our  time  :  whence  can  they 
buy  a  blowpipe,  a  gourd  measure,  a  posthead  carving  as  a  swirling 


hombill  or  a  pigeon-cote  with  luscious  scrolled  volutes  of  devils 
about  its  roof? 

But  no  one  died.  The  people  are  there.  Patterns  of  effort 
— and  which  made  jungle  life  workable — go  on 
independent  of  fire  or  death.  In  the  long-house  each  family 
is  its  own.  Each  individual  is  a  he,  she  or  (occasionally)  it. 
The  pressures  of  this  close  living  indeed  tend  to  put  a  premium 
on  individuality,  to  lead  to  outbursts  of  self  which  leave  no 
mistake  whatever  possible  about  “  all  being  alike,”  “  primitive 
communism,”  etc.  For  the  areas  of  communalism  are  those 
which  require  for  efficiency  the  sinking  of  self.  For  example, 
the  job  of  felling  jungle  on  a  shifting  agricultural  cycle — over 
much  of  Borneo — the  only  practicable  way  at  present.  One 
man  gets  nowhere  very  fast  on  this.  A  community  working 
as  one  does  it  all  much  more  easily.  Again,  building  the  big 
dug-out  canoes  which  alone  master  the  venomous  rapids  of 
Borneo  rivers  ;  that  must  be  team  work.  Even  making  the 
long-house  itself  is  economical  if  group-done.  Logs,  poles, 
planks,  space,  can  in  this  way  be  won  where  each  small  separate 
individual  effort  would  get  you  only  a  hut.  An  incident  which 
for  a  moment  seems  to  Long  Akar  (and  to  me)  a  tragedy,  becomes 
in  the  perspective  of  tomorrow  a  part  fitting  into  the  uncertain 
trajectory  of  living  in  equatorial  jungles.  The  axes  of  the 
community  remain.  After  all,  history  has  lost  an  awful  lot  of 
Ming  pots  in  its  day. 


SOME  OLD 
ACCOUNTS 
OF  KASHMIR 

By  V,  S.  Naravane 
(Allahabad,  India) 


AS  I  was  waiting  for  a  “shikara  to 
paddle  me  across  the  Jhelum  one  cloudy 
afternoon,  a  sharp  shower  drove  me 
into  the  Sri  Pratap  Library  near  by.  A  re¬ 
view  of  an  old  travel-book  in  a  journal  on 
the  central  table  aroused  my  interest  and, 
since  a  steady  drizzle  had  set  in,  I  hunted  out 
the  book  in  question. 

The  next  morning  I  found  myself  searching  out  every 
moth-eaten  volume  on  the  old  travellers  to  Kashmir  that  I 
could  get  hold  of.  And  during  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather 
I  read  them  all — Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  Hieuen  Tsiang  and  Ou  Kong, 
Alberuni  and  Ibn  Batuta,  Marco  Polo  and  Abul  FazI,  Bernier, 
Forster,  Moorecroft  and  a  host  of  others. 

What  a  source  of  delight  are  these  old  accounts  of  Kashmir  ! 
Whether  our  own  experiences  tally  with  or  differ  from  those  of 
these  ancient  travellers,  it  is  always  exciting  to  see  an  abandoned 
bridge  somewhere  and  recall  that  Abul  FazI  had  paused  near 
the  place  four  hundred  years  ago.  Or  to  see  a  ruined  temple  of 
the  seventh  century  and  find  that  an  old  Chinese  monk  had 
described  the  plan  when  the  temple  was  actually  being  built. 


A  noble  river,  spanned  by  wooden  bridges  ”  (Bernier) 

Sometimes  inaccuracies  come  to  light,  as  when  Thomas  Moore 
writes  of  the  “  palms  of  Baramoule  ”  and  one  wonders  why  the 
British  poet  should  be  so  fascinated  by  a  desert  tree  as  to  locate 
it  even  in  Kashmir.  Or  Bernier  tells  how  he  sailed  from  the 
Dal  Lake  right  up  to  the  upper  pavilion  at  Shalimar  Bagh  ; 
which  is  an  impossibility,  since  it  would  entail  sailing  up  eight 
terraces  through  a  canal  intercepted  by  seven  cascades  ! 
Whether  one  is  interested  in  topography  or  politics,  history  or 
ethnology,  trees  or  men,  prices  of  shawls  or  recipes  for  walnut-oil 
cooking,  these  memoirs  can  always  yield  something  to  hold 
the  imagination. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  every  book  of  this  kind  must 
be  an  eye-witness  account.  It  is  doubtful  if  Marco  Polo  ever 
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reached  Srinagar,  and  it  is  certan  that  Alberuni  never  did.  Yet 
both  these  writers  have  given  extremely  interesting,  and 
substantially  accurate,  accounts  of  contemporary  Kashmir. 
Some  Greek  and  Chinese  References  to  Kashmir 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Greek  writers.  In  fact  it  is  quite 
surprising  that  in  the  extensive  literature  dealing  with  Alexander’s 
invasion  of  India  there  should  be  a  complete  absence  of  all 
references  to  Kashmir.  The  earliest  account  of  the  valley  is 
that  given  by  Ptolemy,  who  never  visited  it.  He  speaks  of  the 
region  of  “  Kaspeira,”  below  the  “  Hydaspes  ” — that  is  the 
river  Vitasta  or  Jhelum.  Ptolemy  also  describes  the  “  region  of 
the  Daradrai.”  Even  today  every  visitor  to  Kashmir  comes 
across  people  from  Dardistan,  a  tribal  folk  who  have  changed 
little  during  the  centuries. 

Ptolemy  was  not  the  only  Greek  to  interest  himself  in 
Kashmir.  Dionysus  of  Samos  speaks  of  the  “  Kaspeiroi — a 
tribe  famous  throughout  India  for  their  powers  of  walking  !  ” 
And  Herodotus  himself  describes  a  city  called  Kaspatyros, 
“  where  the  emperor  Darius  sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
course  of  the  Indus.”  It  is  still  a  disputed  matter  whether  the 
great  chronicler  was  referring  to  Kashmir  or  some  other  region, 
but  the  mass  of  evidence  points  to  the  former. 

With  the  Chinese  travellers  we  are  on  much  surer  ground. 
On  their  way  back  home  from  the  dusty  and  hot  plains  of  India 
they  lingered  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  for  long  periods  of  rest 
and  quiet  study.  Perhaps  the  earliest  Chinese  reference  to 
Kashmir  is  that  given  by  an  envoy  in  a.D.  541—“  a  country 
enveloped  on  all  sides  like  a  precious  jewel  by  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains.”  But  it  was  really  Hieuen  Tsiang  who  rescued  Kashmir 
from  oblivion  for  the  ancient  world. 

Hieuen  Tsiang  entered  the  valley  in  the  year  a.D.  631  and 
spent  his  first  night  near  “  Varahamula  ” — the  modern  Baramula. 
During  his  long  stay  of  two  years,  the  famous  traveller 
thoroughly  familiarised  himself  with  the  topography  and  life 
of  Kashmir.  His  descriptions  have  an  amazingly  modern  ring 
even  today.  His  account  of  old  Srinagar  is  accurate  and  many 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  him  can  be  identified.  The  monastery 
where  he  was  lodged — Jayendravihara — was  mentioned  centuries 
later  by  Kalhana  in  his  Rajatarangini.  None  of  the  manifold 

attractions  of  Kashmir  seem  to  have  escaped  Hieuen  Tsiang’s 
attention— its  secluded  mountain-resorts,  lakes,  rivers,  flowers 

and  fruits,  birds  and  animals.  His  judgement  on  the  Kashmiris 
themselves  was  neither  harsh  nor  unduly  eulogistic.  He  praises 
their  handsome  and  dignified  bearing,  their  love  for  learning, 
their  wide  information  and  curiosity.  But  he  complains  that 
they  are  often  weak  and  pusillanimous,  and  not  always 


scrupulously  honest.  Perhaps  some  hawker  on  the  Jhelum  sold 
)iim  inferior  silk  ! 


Modfii  Baramula,  “  Varahamula  "  of  Hieuen  Tsiang' s  time 


Alberuni  and  Marco  Polo 

Kashmir  was  such  an  important  centre  of  Buddhist  learning 
that  Chinese  travellers  continued  to  visit  the  place.  But  none 
of  them,  except  perhaps  Ou  Kong,  who  stayed  in  the  valley 
from  A.D.  759  to  762,  has  anything  very  interesting  to  recount 
The  next  important  description  of  Kashmir  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Alberuni,  the  first  Muslim  writer  to  describe  India  in  detail. 
Alberuni  accompanied  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  on  one  of  his 
expeditions,  and  he  mentions  having  reached  a  place  called 
Lohkot  which  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range.  Thus 
technically  he  visited  Kashmir,  though  not  the  valley  proper. 
At  any  rate  he  reached  close  enough  to  have  met  people  who 
could  give  him  first-hand  information. 

Few  names  in  medieval  scholarship  are  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  Alberuni.  Steeped  in  knowledge  derived  from  Greek, 
Arabic  and  Sanskrit  sources,  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
understanding  and  his  intellectual  grasp  were  truly  extraordinary. 
Keeping  an  open  and  critical  mind  in  an  age  of  fanaticism,  he 
could,  as  somebody  has  said,  “  look  through  mountains.”  His 
interest  in  Kashmir  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  religious 
intolerance  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  had  driven  Hindu  scholarship 
and  philosophy  to  remote  and  sheltered  spots,  of  which  Kashmir 
was  one.  Alberuni  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  Kashmiri  pandits,  and  seems  to  have  employed  some  of  them 
to  help  him  in  his  researches.  He  himself  composed  certain 
Sanskrit  treatises  “  for  the  people  of  Kashmir.” 

Alberuni’s  references  to  Kashmir  are  scattered  throughout 
his  works,  and  show  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  interests. 
He  speculates  about  the  Jewish  origin  of  certain  sections  of 
Kashmiris  ;  he  speaks  of  a  Kashmiri  Brahmin  named  Vasukra 
who  was  then  editing  the  Vedas  ;  and  mentions  having  specially 
obtained  an  almanac  from  Kashmir  for  the  Saka  year  951.  He 
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tries  to  fix  latitudes,  describes  the  Kashmiri  language,  and  traces 
the  Siddhamatrika  alphabet  to  that  region.  He  refers  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Ushkara,  and  to  the  tribe  of  Bhattas  which 
appear  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of  the  Rajatarangini.  The 
Bhattas  have  always  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Kashmir,  and 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  between  Alberuni  (about  1040) 
and  Kalhana  (about  1140)  they  were  particularly  active. 

In  the  popular  imagination,  the  adventurous  Marco  Polo 
has  found  more  lasting  fame  than  the  studious  Alberuni. 
Opening  up  for  the  western  world  visions  of  all  the  mystery, 
romance  and  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Orient,  Marco  Polo’s 
accounts  made  a  sensation  in  those  humdrum  days.  He  had,  in 
fact,  to  understate  many  of  his  experiences  “  lest  I  lack  believers.” 
Some  time  between  1280  and  1283  Marco  Polo  either  visited 
Kashmir  or  got  his  facts  about  the  valley  from  his  friends  in 
Badakhshan. 

Marco  Polo  describes  Kashmir — or  rather  “  Kesmur,”  to 
use  his  own  Italian  spelling— as  the  most  flourishing  centre  of 
Hinduism  ‘‘  from  where  well-wrought  idols  are  despatched  to 
all  parts  of  India.”  He  mentions  the  Kashmiris  as  people 
well-versed  in  the  arts  of  magic  and  sorcery,  and  gives  instances 
of  their  miraculous  powers.  Among  other  features  of  Kashmir 
noticed  in  Marco  Polo's  memoirs  are  the  abundance  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  the  peculiar  construction  of  Srinagar  houses  (which 
is  noticed  by  every  visitor  to  Kashmir  to  this  day),  the  excellence 
of  its  handicrafts  and  manufactures,  and  the  beauty  of  Kashmiri 
women— “ comely  brunettes”  as  he  calls  them.  The  globe¬ 
trotter  from  Venice  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  quite  a 
connoisseur  in  this  line.  Wherever  he  goes,  in  Tartary  or  China, 
Malabar  or  Java,  he  has  something  to  say  about  feminine  charms 
Abul  FazI  and  Bernier 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Kashmir  became  a 
part  of  the  Moghul  Empire  and  there  began  a  succession  of 
royal  journeys  across  the  Banihal  range.  All  the  Moghul 
emperors,  including  Aurangzeb,  visited  Kashmir.  Jehangir's 
sojourns  in  this  “  paradise  on  earth  ”  have  acquired  almost 
legendary  fame. 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  Kashmir  began  to  swell.  No 
other  book,  however,  gives  such  detailed  information  about  the 

Kashmir  of  those  days  as  the  Ayeen-i-Akbari  of  Abul  FazI,  whose 

wisdom,  scholarship,  and  lifelong  devotion  to  the  greatest 

sovereign  in  Indian  history  are  among  the  highlights  of  the 

entire  period. 

Three  times  Abul  FazI  followed  “  the  imperial  stirrup  to  the 
delightful  soobah  of  Cashmere  ”  and  every  time  he  observed 
keenly  and  judged  impartially.  He  studied  with  great  sympathy 

the  ancient  history  and  traditions  of  the  land.  In  lauding  his 
own  master,  Abul  FazI  never  belittled  earlier  rulers ;  and  both 
Lalitaditya  and  Zainul  Abedin  have  received  from  him  their 
due  share  of  praise. 

Although  a  confirmed  liberal  in  matters  of  religion,  Abul 
FazI,  like  Akbar  himself,  had  a  naive  faith  in  supernatural 
phenomena.  He  had  also  a  deep  reverence  for  holy  places, 
whether  Muslim  or  Hindu.  He  describes  all  the  pilgrimages — 
Bawan  and  Martand,  Gangabal  and  Amamath  ;  and  wherever 

he  goes  he  accepts  all  the  legends  then  current.  In  the  Ayeen-i- 

Akbari  there  are  innumerable  references  to  miraculous  springs, 
haunted  caves,  mountains  which  send  down  avalanches  if 
angered,  and  accounts  of  omens  and  fortune-telling.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  side  by  side  with  this  credulity  in  matters  of  faith,  there  is 
evidence  of  extraordinary  shrewdness  in  his  study  of  indigenous 

rommerce,  industry  and  agriculture.  In  1856  he  collected 

^tailed  statistics  about  the  revenues  of  the  different- districts 

»  Kashmir. 

A  century  later  came  Francois  Bernier,  a  French  physician 


77ie  women  of  Kashmir,  taking  them  as  brunettes,  are  very  comely 
{Marco  Polo) 


who  had  taken  service  under  Danishmand  Khan,  one  of  the 
biggest  “  omrahs  ”  of  Aurangzeb.  In  the  summer  of  1665  he 
journeyed  to  Kashmir  with  the  Emperor's  camp.  His  account 
of  Kashmir  was  given  in  the  course  of  nine  letters  to  his  friend 
M.  de  Merveilles,  and  another  letter,  specifically  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Jews  in  Kashmir,  written  to  M.  Thevenot. 

Bernier  was  both  a  cosmopolite  and  a  Parisian.  He  had 
studied  physiology  and  philosophy  under  Gassendi  and  had  him¬ 
self  written  a  number  of  books,  including  one  on  Descartes.  For 

the  first  time,  then,  Kashmir  had  a  visitor  who  combined  a  love  of 
beauty  with  a  cultivated  modernity  and  empericism.  We  find 

the  Epicurean  and  the  sceptic  speaking  by  turns  when  we  read 
Bernier's  letters  on  Kashmir.  He  debunks  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  common  ireople  and  explodes  the  myths 
built  up  by  religious  dignitaries.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
rapturous  about  the  artistic  capacities  of  the  people  and  the 

incredible  beauty  of  the  landscape.  He  describes  a  poetic 
contest  between  Kashmiris  and  Indians  presided  over  by 
Aurangzeb  himself.  Among  the  places  mentioned  by  him  are 
Baramoula.  Anantnag,  the  Wular  Lake,  Verinag,  and  Achabal. 
CX:casionally  his  nostalgia  for  Paris  shows  itself,  and  while 
talking  of  the  Shalimar  garden  he  longs  for  the  sophistication  of 
Versailles. 

Bernier’s  letters  created  tremendous  interest  in  Kashmir, 

especially  in  England.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dryden,  influenced 

by  Bernier’s  account  of  contemporary  events  in  India,  wrote  a 

tragedy  entitled  Aurartgzehe  which  was  staged  in  London  in  1675 
and  provoked  a  hostile  review  from  Dr.  Johnson. 

Above  all,  inspired  by  Bernier’s  descriptions  of  Kashmir, 
“  the  unequalled  ”  (he-nazeer),  the  “  terrestial  paradise  of  the 
Indies,”  Thomas  Moore,  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies  and  friend 

of  Byron,  created  his  LaUa  Rookh.  Who  has  not  heard  of 

the  impetuous  Feramorz,  the  divine  Lalla  Rookh,  or  even  the 

callous  Fedladin — always  ready  to  prescribe  his  favourite 
regimen  of  the  “  chabuk  ”  to  all  and  sundry  ? 
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By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


PRECEDED  by  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  its  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade  (March  15-25)  the  annual  general  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
convened  in  Tokyo  on  March  28-April  7,  1955.  Twenty-three 
member  countries  (Afghanistan,  Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  China,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Soviet 
Union,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Viet  Nam,  plus  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya  and  British  Borneo),  three  observer  countries  (Czechoslovakia 
with  an  observer  team  of  three,  Israel  and  Yugoslavia)  and  eleven 
specialised  agencies  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  Session 
reviewed  and  summed  up  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Commission 
during  the  past  year  since  its  last  meeting  at  Kandy  (Ceylon)  and 
worked  out  its  schedule  for  the  forthcoming  period. 

The  most  important  document,  discussed  during  the  Tokyo 
Session  and  finally  adopted,  was  ECAFE’s  “  Economic  Survey  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1954.”  This  substantial  and  detailed  survey 
was  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  ECAFE  as  part  of  its  regular 
activities.  It  includes,  for  the  first  time,  a  chapter  on  Afghanistan 
and  a  section  on  Mainland  China.  Following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  comprehensive  and  well  documented  report  which 
formed  the  focus  of  the  discussions  during  ECAFE's  Eleventh  Session. 

A  general  progress  was  noticeable  during  the  past  year  in  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  Region  though  most  governments  experienced  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  increase,  or  sometimes  even  to  maintain,  their  develop¬ 
ment  expenditure.  Other  obstacles  arose  in  connection  with  the 
exportation  of  the  Region's  major  agricultural  products,  especially 
rice.  The  demand  for  Asian  rice  was  kept  down  not  only  by  the 
improved  supply  position  in  the  importing  countries,  but  also  by  the 
higher  export  prices  of  rices  vis-a-vis  other  foodgrains,  particularly 
wheat.  I^me  countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region  felt  a  need  for  an 
equitable  relation  between  the  prices  of  rice  and  other  export  items 
and  those  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  Region.  The 
conclusion  of  international  commodity  agreements,  for  example,  on 
wheat  and  sugar,  aiming  at  stabilising  prices  of  major  agricultural 
exports,  was  generally  welcomed.  Concern  was  voiced  over  the 
possible  effects  of  American  agricultural  surplus  disposal  policies. 
Within  the  framework  of  these  policies,  in  addition  to  provisions  for 
grants  of  commodities,  agreements  are  being  negotiated  with  various 
countries  of  the  Region  for  the  sale  of  American  agricultural  surplus 
produce  against  local  currency.  During  the  debate  on  this  problem, 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  provided 
specifically  for  reasonable  precautions  to  ensure  that  such  sales  would 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  that 
the  legislation  would  be  administered  with  that  provision  in  mind. 

While  export  earnings  in  countries  of  the  Region  declined  during 
the  year  under  review  the  level  of  imports  in  many  ECAFE  countries 
rose  as  the  result  of  governmental  policies  to  maintain  and  even  to 
expand  exchange  outlays  on  imports  for  economic  development. 
Imports,  together  with  the  normal  deficit  on  current  account,  exceeded 
export  earnings  in  many  countries.  Consequently,  their  foreign 
exchange  reserves  decreased,  in  addition  to  receiving  external  aid.  As 
a  result  of  this  unsatisfactory  position  in  the  Region's  international 


balance  of  payments,  a  number  of  countries  in  the  Region  had  to 
maintain,  or  could  at  best  only  moderately  relax,  their  controls  and 
restrictions  on  trade,  in  order  to  economise  their  scarce  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Several  countries  also  adopted  measures  of  export 
promotion  to  stimulate  their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Bilateral 
payment  arrangements  were  concluded  by  a  number  of  countries  in 
their  search  for  export  outlets  and  supply  sources  of  capital  equipment 
and  other  essential  items.  A  considerable  number  of  such  agreements 
remained  in  effect.  However,  the  Survey  noted  with  appioval  the 
findings  of  the  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  Payments  Problems 
which  points  to  multilateral  trade  and  payment  arrangements  as 
ultimately  desirable  for  the  countries  of  the  Region. 

Throughout  the  Region,  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
development  programmes  advanced.  However,  despite  the  strenuous 
efforts  during  the  post-war  years  to  increase  output  and  to  raise  living 
levels,  most  countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region  still  find  themselves, 
nearly  a  decade  after  the  end  of  the  war,  with  real  per  capita  incomes 
that  are  either  lower  than  before  the  war,  or  barely  at  pre-war  level. 
Many  factors  are  responsible  for  this  regrettable  fact,  primarily  the 
shortage  of  financial  resources.  From  there  arises  the  need  for 
increased  efforts  to  mobilise  domestic  capital  and  to  channel  public 
and  private  foreign  capital  to  the  ECAFE  Region.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  the  mobilisation  of  domestic  capital  by  means  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  postal  savings  and  bank  deposits  as  well  as  through 
reinvestment  of  corporate  savings  and  through  the  establishment  of 
new  financial  institutions  for  development  financing.  The  prevailing 
opinion  of  deficit  financing  was  that  it  might  be  properly  used  by 
governments  for  financing  economic  development  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  that  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted  with  extreme 
caution  lest  inflation  with  all  its  undesirable  social  and  economic 
consequences  result.  With  the  low  level  of  national  iiKomes  in  the 
Region  domestic  capital  alone  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  development.  The  Survey  estimates  these  requirements  at 
$5,000m.  for  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region,  exclusive  of  Japan 
and  Mainland  China.  Development  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  backed 
by  foreign  capital  if  the  vicious  circle  of  low  productivity  and  poverty 
is  to  be  broken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  foreign 
capital  now  being  available  to  the  countries  of  the  Region,  about 
11,000m.  annually,  falls  short  of  the  amount  required.  Foreign 
capital  to  Asian  countries  was  mainly  supplied  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
governmental  grants  and  loans  rather  than  as  private  capital.  The 
influx  of  private  capital  into  the  Region  after  the  war  has  been  small. 
In  some  countries  there  has  been  even  a  net  outflow  of  private  foreign 
capital  if  the  transfers  of  profits  and  interests  are  taken  into  account. 
Therefore,  the  Survey  welcomes  the  tendency  of  governments  to  review 
their  laws  and  regulations  on  private  foreign  investment,  and  the 
special  efforts  to  ensure  the  participation  of  foreign  private  capital  in 
particular  ventures  and  financial  institutions.  A  proper  “  climate  ” 
for  foreign  investment  has  become  a  recognised  primary  condition  for 
the  attraction  of  foreign  capital. 

Appreciable  contributions  have  been  made  by  inter-governmental 
and  international  grants  and  loans  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  Region.  Loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  assistance  provided  by  the  United  Natiom 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Programme  and  the  Colombo  Plan, 
aid  from  countries  outside  the  Region  and  regional  bilateral  arrang^ 
ments  between  countries  of  the  Region  contributed  further  to  this 
progress.  The  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
of  December,  1954,  on  the  establishment  of  an  International  Finance 
Corporation  (IFC)  and  a  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  (SUNFED)  were  welcomed,  mostly  as  an  expressioa 
of  the  general  opinion  that  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Region  is  a  cooperative  endeavour  in  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Asian  countries  are  being  reinforced  by  help  from  the  more 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

Since  its  establishment,  ECAFE  has  been  looked  upon,  in  the 
words  of  the  Annual  Report  of  its  Seventh  Session  at  Lahore,  as  “  at) 
effective  and  favoured  instrument  for  further  economic  development 
of  the  countries  in  the  Region.”  ECAFE  has  steadily  grown  ia 
stature  and  has  come,  on  account  of  its  valuable  contribution  to 
economic  advancement  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  Region. 
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CfflNA’S 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

By  A,  James 

Herr  GERHARD  WEISS,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  of  Eastern 
Germany,  stated  after  his  return  from  Peking,  that  the  Chinese 
were  making  great  efforts  to  implement  the  recently  concluded 
trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  goods  to  be  delivered  to  East  Germany  were  ready  for  despatch.  It 
b  expected  that  the  volume  of  1955  trade  between  China  and  East 
Germany  will  be  three-fold  that  of  1951.  The  new  trade  agreement 
signed  in  Peking  on  April  24  for  the  current  year,  provides  for  Chinese 
aports  to  East  Germany  of  minerals  and  ores,  animal  products, 
fo^stuffs,  silk,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  furs,  wool,  oil  and  oil-bearing 
crops,  silk  fabrics,  knitting  yam  and  other  consumer  goods,  while 
East  Germany  will  supply  to  China  power-generating  equipment, 
vehicles,  machine-tools,  presses,  excavators,  cranes,  railway  rolling 
stock,  films  and  photographic  material,  optical  and  precision  instru¬ 
ments,  chemicals  and  fertilisers. 

Two  days  later  the  new  trade  agreement  for  1955  was  signed  in 
Peking  between  China  and  Hungary,  providing  for  Chinese  exports  of 
ores,  minerals,  animal  produce,  foodstuffs,  tea,  raw  materials  for  the 
textile  industry,  agricultural  products,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  for  Hungarian 
deliveries  to  China  of  machinery,  power  generating  equipment, 
vehicles,  telecommunication  equipment,  metals,  including  rolled  steel, 
oil  products,  chemicals  and  drugs. 

East  European  newspapers  display  prominently  reports  on 
deliveries  to  China  of  Soviet  tractors.  East  German  under-water 
pumps,  Rumanian  oil-equipment  (last  year  a  group  of  Rumanian 
technicians  went  to  China  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  Rumanian- 
made  oil  equipment),  Rumanian  chemicals,  Polish  gliders,  winches, 
hauling  car^  spare  parts  and  other  equipment.  The  Czechoslovak 
Industrial  Exhibition  which  started  in  Peking  in  April  was  described 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Press  as  a  great  success  and  Chinese  official 
appreciations  of  Czechoslovak  manufacturing  skill  were  published. 

Thus,  while  the  trade  between  China  and  the  East  European 
countries  is  carried  out  on  an  increased  scale,  trade  relations  between 
(Jiina  and  the  West  are  seriously  hampered  by  embargo  restrictions. 
Every  month’s  delay  in  relaxing  these  unnatural  restrictions  adversely 
affects  not  only  the  present  trade,  but  also  diminishes  the  long-term 
commercial  chances  of  the  industries  in  the  West. 

British  business  men  who  visited  Peking  recently  told  Eastern 
World  that  they  were  impressed  by  the  variety  of  goods  which 
China  has  to  offer  for  export  in  addition  to  her  traditional  export 
products.  They  were  full  of  praise  for  the  efficiency  and  technical 
standard  of  the  Chinese  officials  with  whom  they  had  to  conduct 
negotiations.  Some  of  the  British  executives  thought,  however,  that 
it  would  be  in  the  mutual  interest,  if  at  later  talks  more  contacts  with 
factory  managers  who  are  the  actual  users  of  machinery  and  other 
goods  purchased  by  CNIEC  (Chinese  National  Import  and  Export 
Corporation)  could  be  established. 

China’s  ability  to  provide  export  goods  in  exchange  for  goods 
which  she  requires,  was  clearly  demonstrated  again  during  trade  talks 
in  Tokyo  which  led  to  the  signing  of  a  Sino-Japanese  trade  agreement 
on  May  4.  The  Chinese  Delegation  was  lead  by  Lei  Jcn-min,  Deputy 
Foreign  Trade  Minister,  while  the  Japanese  side  was  represented  by 
the  Japan  International  Trade  Promotion  Association  (Chairman  : 
Shozo  Murata)  and  by  the  Japanese  Diet  Members’  Union  for  the 
Promotion  of  Sino-Japanese  Trade. 

According  to  the  Tokyo  communique,  the  total  amount  of  exports 
rod  imports  will  be  £30m.  for  each  side,  during  the  period  of  validity 
of  this  agreement,  which  will  be  carried  out  through  specific  business 
contracts  to  be  signed  between  the  state-owned  foreign  trading  com¬ 
plies  and  private  import  and  export  merchants  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Japan. 
Ankle  2  of  the  agreement  is  of  particular  importance  stipulating  that 
“  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  exchanging  goods  of  the  same 


categories  ”  the  categories  to  be  exported  by  either  side  and  their 
percentages  of  the  total  amount  have  been  fixed  as  follows  : 

Category  A  :  35  per  cent,  of  China’s  and  Japan’s  exports.  It 
includes  China’s  exports  of  iron  ore,  manganese  ore,  pig  iron,  coal 
and  soya  beans  ;  and  Japan’s  exports  of  copper  ingots,  aluminium 
materials,  steel  plate,  steel  tubing,  thin  iron  sheet,  thin  iron  plate, 
building  materials,  sheet  iron  for  oil  drums,  railway  equipment,  various 
types  of  large  size  machinery,  electric  generation  equipment  and 
steamships. 

Category  B  :  40  per  cent,  of  exports  in  both  directions,  including 
China’s  exports  of  rice,  salt,  oil  seeds,  tung  oil,  beans,  magnesite 
ore,  alumina,  bauxite,  fireproof  clay,  fluorspar,  apatite, 
asbestos,  antimony,  pig  bristle,  sheep  wool,  cashmere,  tobacco,  hemp 
and  ramie  and  so  forth.  Bone  gelatin,  various  types  of  skins  and 
hides,  etc.;  and  Japan’s  exports  of  chemical  fertilisers,  drugs  and 
medicines  and  materials  thereof,  industrial  chemicals,  dyes,  dyes  acid 
chrome,  chemical  fibres,  high  grade  printing  ink  and  materials  thereof, 
various  types  of  ferroalloys,  textile  machinery  and  printing  and 
dyeing  machinery  and  parts  thereof,  various  types  of  machinery, 
trucks,  automobiles  and  parts  thereof,  electro-technical  and  tele¬ 
communication  equipment,  radio  supplies,  motorcycles,  precision 
instruments,  optical  instruments,  medical  equipment,  cutting  tools 
and  materials  thereof,  etc. 

Category  C :  25  per  cent,  of  exports  in  both  directions,  China 
to  export  talc,  graphite,  gypsum,  realgar,  pig  skin,  rugs,  crude  lacquer, 
cotton  waste,  tussah  silk,  various  types  of  silk  waste,  tung  wood,  straw 
braid,  wheat  bran,  resin,  nutgall,  vegetable  medical  substances,  cassia 
lignea,  musk,  star  anise,  marine  products,  sundry  goods.  Aims,  etc.; 
and  Japan  to  export  instruments  and  apparatus  for  physics  and 
chemistry,  calculating  machines,  typewriters,  electrk  control  type 
caster,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  household  electrical  appliances, 
recording  apparatus,  watches  and  clocks,  photographic  supplies, 
various  types  of  tools.  Ashing  apparatus,  cotton  textiles,  woollen  textiles, 
papers,  ataratar,  marine  products,  dairy  cattle,  sundry  goods.  Alms,  etc. 

The  Tokyo  communique  also  mentions  the  decision  to  hold 
Chinese  commodity  exhibitions  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  in  1955,  and 
Japanese  exhibitions  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  in  the  spring  of  1956. 


Let 

LLOYDS  BANK 

handle  your 
Eastern  business 

The  Bank  undertakes 

every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
with  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENTi 
34  Threadnecdle  Street,  London,  E.(L2 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  BANK  IN  THE  EAST 

INDIA  :  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Delhi. 

New  Dklhi,  Amritsar  &  Darjeeling. 
PAKISTAN :  Karachi,  Lahore,  Rawalpindi. 

Chittagong,  Dacca  &  Khulna. 
KASHMIR :  Srinagar .  Burma  :  Rangoon. 
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BURMA  DEVELOPS 
PORT  OF  RANGOON 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  the  Government  of  Burma  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  Economic  Development  Programme,  based  on 
recommendations  of  a  group  of  American  engineering  and 
economic  consultants  who  were  appointed  by  the  Burmese  authorities. 
Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
the  country’s  transport  system,  as  it  was  considered  that  adequate 
transport  facilities  were  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  social  and 
economic  development.  In  fact,  the  programme  recommended  by  the 
consultants  and  approved  by  the  Government,  earmarked  fully  half 
of  the  total  public  expenditures  on  capital  development  for  the 
improvement  of  Burma's  transportation  facilities.  The  recommended 
expenditures  for  the  period  1953-54  to  1959-60  amounted  to  1,746m. 
kyat,*  including  568m.  kyat  for  ports  and  water  transport,  820m.  kyat 
for  highways,  273m.  kyat  for  railways  and  85m.  kyat  for  airways. 

As  the  improvement  of  the  transport  system  had  already  started 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  country's  overall  economic  programme 
— contrary  to  the  development  plan  in  industrial  fields — the  1954 
plan  represented,  in  fact,  a  broadening,  intensification  and  modification 
of  plans  in  the  transport  sector.  Progress  on  implementing  the  trans¬ 
portation  programme  could,  therefore,  start  more  promptly  than  in 
the  case  of  industry.  When  Burma  Government  Purchasing  Missions 
in  1 953  and  1 954  went  abroad  to  order  capital  goods,  a  large  proportion 
of  orders  was  placed  for  vessels  and  other  goods  required  by  Burma's 
shipping  and  ports. 

A  comprehensive  programme  for  the  development  of  inland  water 
transport  was  decided  upon,  providing  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
flotilla,  modernisation  and  expansion  of  dockyard  facilities,  and 
allocating  to  the  Inland  Water  Transport  Board  the  responsibility 
for  conservancy  of  the  inland  waterways.  Contracts  for  marine 
engines  were  placed  in  the  UK  and  for  hulls  in  Japan  whereby  the 
vessels  of  the  “  S  ”  type  were  to  be  assembled  in  Rangoon. 

A  plan  for  the  Union  of  Burma  Shipping  Board  was  also  approved, 
and  orders  for  vessels  for  the  coastal  trade  were  placed  with  Fleming 
and  Ferguson,  Scotland,  and  for  cargo  ships  to  be  built  in  Germany. 

The  seaports  of  Burma  which  were  badly  damaged  during  the 
war  had  to  be  rehabilitated,  but  good  progress  has  been  reported.  At 
Akyab,  the  oldest  rice-exporting  seaport  of  Burma,  all  sunken  vessels 
have  been  removed  and  repairs  to  the  wharf  and  the  stone  pier  carried 
out.  Plans  for  the  further  development  of  this  port,  including 
dredging  and  the  installation  of  mechanical  handling  equipment  for 
paddy  and  other  cargo,  have  been  drawn  up.  Similar  plans  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  ports  of  Bassein,  Moulmein,  Tdvoy  and  Mergui,  in 
which  war  damage  repairs  have  been  completed. 

The  port  of  Rangoon  represents  the  most  important  problem. 
It  handles  85  per  cent,  of  Burma's  foreign  trade  and  44  per  cent,  of 
the  country's  coastal  trade.  The  port  suffered  greatly  during  the 
war.  The  entire  wharf  and  jetty  area  was  badly  damaged,  the  cranes. 


1  kyat  =  Is.  6d. 


AGENCE  MINIERE  ET  MARITIME  S.A. 

2,  rue  Van  Bree,  ANTWERP,  Belgium 
Sworn  weighers,  samplers  of  ores,  metals,  residues. 
Agents  for  shippers  at  European  ports  or  plants. 
Market  surveyors  and  advisers  assuring  sales  direct 
to  consumers 


Loading  of  cargo  at  Rangoon  Port 


pontoons  and  jetties  were  sunk  in  the  river,  and  wreckage  preventei 
access  to  what  remained  of  the  wharfs  and  jetties.  Dockyards  and 
other  facilities  had  been  destroyed  along  with  warehouses  and  tranat 
sheds. 

Although  rehabilitation  started  immediately  after  the  liberatka 
of  Burma,  the  Port  of  Rangoon  is  at  present  handling  only  40  per  cest 
of  the  pre-war  volume  of  traffic.  To  be  able  to  cope  with  the  three-fok 
increase  of  commerce  expected  to  result  from  Burma's  econooic 
expansion,  a  far-reaching  plan  for  the  port's  rehabilitation  aod 
modernisation  was  approved  by  the  Government.  This  phi 
envisages  the  construction  of  new  wharfs,  docks  and  sheds,  the 
mechanisation  of  operations  and  the  construction  of  rail  and  roid 
access  facilities.  At  present  it  takes  a  ship  at  Rangoon  six  and 
a  quarter  days  to  dock,  unload,  reload  and  return  to  sea,  it  i 
aimed  to  reduce  this  time  to  one  and  three-quarter  days  once  the  port 
improvement  plan  is  completed.  The  long-term  plan  is  divided  into 
stages  of  continuous  expansion  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

In  September,  1954,  Sir  Alexander  Gibb  &  Partners,  London,  wai 
appointed  consultants  to  the  Board  of  Management  for  the  Port  of 
Rangoon  (they  had  acted  in  this  capacity  already  before  the  war). 
Tenders  for  the  construction  of  three  deep  water  wharfs  (each  525  ft- 
long)  and  dock  railways  and  roads  are  to  be  issued  shortly,  whir 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  transit  sheds,  various  warehouses 
maintenance  buildings  and  cranes  as  well  as  for  the  reconstruction  of 
rice  wharfs  and  the  construction  of  a  coal  import  wharf  are  to  follow 


LAMBERT-GARLAND  BUOYS  FOR  ASIAN  PORTS 
William  McNeil  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  have  recently  shipped 
six  Lambert-Garland  Patent  Mooring  Buoys,  with  a  novel  arrangeme* 
embodying  a  special  patent  swivel  in  the  Cable  Assembly,  on  bosrd 
the  s.s.  Yoma  from  Glasgow  to  Rangoon.  This  company  has  H 
present  repeat  orders  for  Mauritius  and  Basra.  These  buoys  have 
been  also  supplied  to  Port  Swettenham,  Moulmein,  Akyab  and  other 
ports,  and  the  Port  of  Hong  Kong  is  being  standardised  for  bodi 
ocean  and  harbour  moorings  to  Lambert-Garland  Mooring  Buoys. 


Hallamsfeel 
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THE  LAMBERT-GARLAND 
PATENT  MOORING  BUOY 


The  16th  and  17th  centuries  are 
well-known  for  their  craftsmen 
in  complicated  locks.  The  key 
illustrated  was  made  about  1600. 
You  will  see  that  ‘B’  fits  in  and 
over  ‘A'  the  two  parts  joining 
making  a  complete  key  and 
until  these  two  parts  are 
'married' the  key  is  absolutely 
useless.  This  key  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  English 
craftsmanship  of  the  ^ 

period. 


The  development  of  steel 

made  possible  the  growth  of  civilisation 

itself.  For  steel  is  the  key  to  the  good  things  of 

life  as  well  as  to  the  necessities;  as  essential  to  the  maker 

of  the  precision  watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 

Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon  steels  serve 

a  multitude  of  industries  in  many  ways. 


Fully  reversible,  with  Fenders  and  Grab 
Chains  —  completely  successful  —  supplied 
to  Hong  Kong,  Rangoon,  Port  Swetten- 
ham  and  other  ports. 

WILLIAM  McNEIL  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

125  WEST  REGENT  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2 

Cables  :  Phone  : 

CHINDWIN  CITY  7203/4 


Maniifacluren  of 

ALLOY  A  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS  ■  BARS  ‘  SHEETS  *  PLATES  ‘  WIRE  RODS 

TnE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  A  FILE  CO.  LTD..  Sheffield,  3,  England 
TeltphoHe  :  Sheffield,  24304  (7  lines)  Telegrams :  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield 


S^eam  NavigaHon 
Company  Limited. 

BOMBAY 

Regular  Cargo  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  &  U.K.-CONTINENT 


Regular  Cargo  Service 

CONTINENT  TO  COLOMBO 


Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Coastal  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN,  BURMA  &  CEYLON 


General  Agents  U.K.  &  continent. 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (lonoon)  LTD 

22  BILLITER  ST.  LONDON,  E.C.3 
Tel  :-Royal  6444.  Grams  :-Jalanath,  Fen. 


ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  BUOYS 

BATTERY  OPERATED 

200  mm  Zenithal  Lens 

lighting  equipment  with 

automatic  lamp  changer 
and  flasher.  Low  self-dis¬ 

charge  lead  acid  battery 

for  12  months’  duty  without 
attention. 

f 

CHANCE-IONDEX 

T 

LTD. 

30  CURZON  STREET 

LONDON.  W.l 

Crotvtnor  8S8II2 

•t'fifiife'lr'sl 
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The  model  of  the  Burma  Pharmaceutical  Industry  in  Rangoon,  which  was  presented  to  Sao  Boonwaat,  the  Burmese  Charge  d' Affaires  in  London 


THE  BURMA  PHARMACEUTICAL 

INDUSTRY 


IN  October,  1953,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  Government 
of  Burma  and  Evans  Medical  Supplies  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  pharmaceutical  industry  in  Burma  as  part  of 
the  Burma  Industrial  Development  Plan.  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  Evans  were  contracted  to  advise  the  Burmese  Government 
on  the  establishment  of  this  industry  and  undertook  also  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advising  on  selection  of  architects  and  consultant  engineers, 
assisting  in  the  design  and  layout  of  the  buildings,  providing  technical 
staff  to  manage  the  factories  (until  Burmese  Nationals  trained  by 
Evans  Ltd.  were  ready  to  take  over),  purchasing  plant  and  equipment, 
and  managing  the  industry  for  an  initial  period  of  seven  years. 

Good  progress  has  l^n  made  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
London  Architects,  James  Cubitt  and  Partners,  were  appointed  for 
the  design  and  supervision  of  the  complete  project  which  is  being 
erected  in  the  new  industrial  zone  8  miles  north  of  Rangoon.  The 
selected  site  of  140  acres  provides  good  transport  facilities  and,  being 
next  to  the  Hlaing  River,  for  the  discharge  of  effluent.  On  April  23, 
1954,  the  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu,  laid  the  foundation  stone. 

The  project  includes  : 


Any 

MALAYA? 

(FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  AND  THE  COLONY  OF  SINGAPORE) 

The  Commissioner  for  Malaya  in  the  U.K.  and  the  Trade 
Commissioner  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them 

Contact  them  at: 

MALAYA  HOUSE 

ROOM  «,  S7  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
Talaphone:  WHItahmIl  9837  Talagramt:  Malawakil,  London 


1 .  The  main  pharmaceutical  factory,  comprising  the  raw  material 
store,  drug  grinding  mill,  galenical,  tablet  manufacture  and 
filling  departments  and  sterile  products  laboratories. 

2.  The  Biological  Institute,  consisting  of  laboratories,  animal  farm 
and  operating  unit,  for  the  preparation  of  sera  and  vaccines. 

3.  An  alcohol  distillery  with  a  capacity  of  2,400  gallons  per  day, 
and  a  yeast  vitamin  plant  with  a  capacity  of  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  dry  medicinal  yeast  per  day.  A.P.V.  Company  Ltd, 
London,  are  supplying  the  plant  for  the  distillery  and  the  yeast 
department. 

In  addition,  farm  buildings  for  animals  required  for  serum 
production,  administrative  buildings,  boiler  house  and  generator 
station,  a  pumping  station,  an  effluent  discharge  plant  and  riverside 
rice  stores  will  be  erected,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
autumn  of  1956.  The  problems  involved  in  designing  highly  controlled 
working  conditions  in  tropical  climates  were  virtually  new  and  a  numba 
of  technical  innovations  have  been  incorporated  into  the  design. 
Large  areas  of  the  buildings  will  be  air-conditioned.  Due  to  difficult 
subsoil  conditions,  the  drug-grinding  tower  over  the  main  production 
building  has  been  designed  to  allow  for  differential  settlement  over  i 
period  of  years.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  building  labour  in 
Burma  considerable  use  of  factory-made  building  elements  and  dry 
and  precast  construction  has  been  made.  This  has  also  resulted  in  i 
very  rapid  erection  above  slab  level — an  important  factor  in  a  country 
where  building  operations  are  seriously  affected  by  monsoon  rains  for 
nearly  half  the  year. 

The  factory  is  intended  to  employ  ultimately  about  1 ,000  persons, 
and  will  manufacture  sera  and  vaccines  for  diseases  such  as  smallpox, 
tetanus,  diphtheria,  gas-gangrene,  typhoid,  cholera  and  rabies; 
standard  drugs  in  the  form  of  extracts,  tinctures,  ointments,  tablets,  etc., 
and  sterile  solutions  for  injections,  and  has  the  aim  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  Burma. 

On  April  20,  1955,  Mr.  James  Cubitt  of  James  Cubitt  and  Partners 
presenting  a  beautiful  model  of  the  project  to  Sao  Boonwaat,  Burma's 
Charge  d’ Affaires  in  London,  paid  tribute  to  the  late  U  Tin  Pe  who  was 
instrumental  in  augmenting  this  project.  He  said  :  “  I  think  that 
U  Tin  Pe  would  agree  with  me,  when  I  say,  that  this  project  is  a  first- 
rate  example  of  the  way  in  which  artists  and  technicians  can  contributt 
towards  r^ucing  the  political  pressures  of  the  age  in  which  we  live." 
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You  aro 
in  safe  hands... 

. . .  When  you  rely  on  the  century  and  a  half  of  ex¬ 
perience,  the  technical  skill  and  the  research  and 
productive  resources  which  have  given  evans 
MEDICAL  a  world-wide  reputation.  Liver  Extracts, 
Anticoagulants,  Fine  Chemicals  and  many  other 
reliable  products  from  Evans  Medical,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use  by  doctors  throughout  the  world.  Evans 
Medical  is  a  versatile  organisation  .  .  .  creating  a 
pharmaceutical  industry  for  Burma  .  .  .  building 
new  factories  in  Liverpool  .  .  .  elaborating  a  new 
form  of  protein  from  bacteria . . .  making  a  remark¬ 
able  advance  in  the  coating  of  tablets  . . .  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Evans 
Medical  organisation. 

EVAM^  MEDICAL 
I^I  PPLIKM  LTD 

LIVERPOOL  ENGLAND 

Ovdftdot  Cfto^ljfhm«nt«.‘ 
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ELECTRIFICATION 
OF  JAPAN’S 
AGRICULTURE 

SPURRED  by  the  need  to  increase  the  nation’s  food  production, 
the  electrification  of  Japanese  agriculture  has  registered  considerable 
progress  in  the  post-war  years. 

From  a  world-wide  standpoint,  the  level  of  electrification  on  the 
Japanese  farms  is  quite  high;  96.5  per  cent,  of  Japanese  farm  house¬ 
holds  now  use  electricity  for  lighting  and  other  domestic  purposes  ; 
but  the  use  of  electricity  to  increase  agricultural  production  still  has 
vast  possibilities. 

Electric  power  was  first  utilised  in  Japanese  agriculture  in  1902 
to  aid  in  irrigation  projects.  The  growth  of  the  electrical  power 
industry  did  not  come  until  1913,  when  it  gradually  began  to  be  widely 
used  in  the  various  industries. 

Agricultural  areas  became  electrically  lighted,  and  electric  motors 
for  irrigation  and  threshing  were  introduced.  But  in  contrast  with 
the  rapid  progress  in  other  industries,  agricultural  communities 
remained  rather  conservative.  After  the  last  war,  however,  increased 
food  production  became  one  of  Japan’s  prime  needs.  This  stimulated 
a  period  of  remarkable  agricultural  electrification  and  contributed 
towards  greater  production. 

Farming  in  Japan  is  carried  out  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in 
other  countries  due  to  topography  restrictions.  Therefore,  to  harvest 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  limited  available  area,  extensive  labour, 
mainly  consisting  of  family  labour,  and  large  amounts  of  fertiliser 
are  used.  Although  the  crop  yield  per  unit  area  is  good,  production 
per  person  involved  is  small. 


This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  utilisation  of  electric  power  in 
these  farming  communities.  The  use  of  electric  power  on  the  fanm 
can  be  divided  into  use  for  production  and  for  lighting  hornet 
According  to  the  figures  taken  from  the  1950  census  96.5  per  cent  of 
6,200,000  farm  houses — or  5,983,000  homes — have  electric  lights, 
which  means  that  most  of  the  rural  homes  benefit  from  electric  light 
But  the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  these  farm  houses  amounts  only 
to  107,700,000  kWh,  or  only  180  kWh  per  home,  compared  with  tht 
400  kWh  consumed  by  the  average  Japanese  home  in  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electric  power  for  production  purposes 
during  1953  totalled  1,440,000  kW,  and  the  amount  used  was 
518,330,000  kWh.  This  would  mean  that  4.4  homes  with  1  kW  of 
electricity  have  used  363  kWh.  Out  of  this  amount,  approximately 
49  per  cent,  is  utilised  for  the  processing  of  agricultural  products, 
such  as  rice  polishing  and  wheat  grinding,  27.5  per  cent,  for  irrigation, 
and  18  per  cent,  for  threshing  rice  and  wheat.  Of  the  power  used 
before  the  harvesting  of  agricultural  products,  the  amount  used  for 
irrigation  is  the  greatest,  with  a  little  consumed  for  spraying  aod 
cultivation.  To  conserve  direct  farm  labour,  most  of  the  power  is 
used  after  the  harvesting,  for  preparation  and  processing  and  for 
threshing.  Very  little  is  used  for  the  actual  cultivation. 

The  utilisation  of  electric  power  for  agricultural  production  ii 
Japan  can  be  divided  into  three  classifications  :  Power  (electric 
motor).  Heat  (electric  heaters),  and  Light  (electric  lights). 

Use  of  electric  power.  Electric  motors  for  agricultural  purpose 
numbered  790,000  in  1953  and  consumed  139,000  kW.  They  wen 
used  for  threshing  wheat  and  rice,  irrigation,  processing  of  various 
agricultural  products,  spraying,  and  cultivation.  Considering  thati 
single  motor  is  used  on  the  average  for  two  or  more  purposes,  it  can 
be  said  that  motors  total  1,600,000  or  an  overall  basis  consumini 
2,220,000  kW. 

Use  of  electric  heat.  Electric  heat  for  agriculture  is  used  at  13,000 
places,  consuming  29,000  kW,  which  is  far  less  than  the  amount  fot 
electric  power.  It  is  utilised  for  electrically  heated  agricultunl 
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processing,  sweet  potatoes  storage,  sericulture,  and  poultry.  Electrically- 
heated  hotbeds  are  located  at  8,129  places,  consuming  14,134  kW,  and 
the  amount  of  electric  power  used  for  raising  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and 
vegetable  plants  totals  5,980,000  kWh. 

In  comparison  with  the  hotbeds  heated  by  other  means,  it  is 
fairly  successful  and  is  expected  to  be  used  widely  in  the  future. 
Sericulture  is  one  of  Japan’s  representative  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  the  use  of  electric  heat  for  raising  silkworms  has  increased 
annually  until  it  now  ranks  next  to  the  electric  hotbed  in  this  respect. 
In  sericulture,  it  is  utilised  for  incubation  and  raising  of  young  worms. 

Use  of  electric  light.  Lamps  for  insect  control  consume  most  of 
the  electric  power  used  for  lighting,  apart  from  lighting  up  the  homes. 
The  types  of  lamps  for  this  purpose  are  incandescent  lamp,  blue 


fluorescent  lamp,  and  mercuric  lamp.  In  the  rice  paddy  fields 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lamps  are  utilised,  while  in  the  orchards 
mercuric  lamps  are  chiefly  used.  With  the  development  of  insecticides 
and  the  rise  in  price  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  the  lamps, 
the  use  of  electric  lamps  for  this  purpose  has  been  decreasing  since 
1948.  Simultaneous  use  of  electric  lamps  and  chemicals  seems  most 
effective. 

Thus,  the  extent  of  electrification  of  Japanese  agriculture,  as  far  as 
the  figures  are  concerned,  ranks  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  But 
it  is  still  below  that  of  the  European  and  American  standards.  How¬ 
ever,  the  electrification  of  rural  Japan  can  be  expected  to  progress 
rapidly  through  the  effective  utilisation  of  the  present  means 
at  hand. 


Modernising  Tropical  Agriculture 

In.Pakistan,  virgin  desert  is  being  reclaimed 
with  the  help  of  more  than  ninety  Massey- 
Harris  wheel  tractors.  Initially  it  was  planned 
to  use  very  large  crawler  tractors  to  level 
the  sand  dunes,  but  as  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  these  tractors  proved  so  successful 
that  they  were  used  both  for  levelling  and  for 
deep  cultivation.  The  Thai  Development 
scheme  in  Pakistan,  where  this  work  is  taking 
place,  calls  for  reclamation  of  2^  million 
acres  of  desert.  The  reclaimed  land  is  to  be 
sold  to  peasant  cultivators  in  15-acre  plots. 
Thanks  to  the  speedy  work  done  by  the 
tractors  the  programme  is  several  months 
ahead  of  schedule  and  has  cost  much  less 
than  if  only  crawlers  had  been  used. 

This  example  is  typical  of  the  subjects 
which  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Tropical  Equipment  Course  to  be 
held  by  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  at  their 
School  of  Farm  Mechanisation  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  from  July  18-29.  In  this  third  annual 
course,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  normal 
year-round  curriculum,  a  very  wide  range  of 
equipment  suitable  for  the  mechanisation 
of  tropical  agriculture  will  be  demonstrated. 
Both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  will 
be  given  on  tillage,  row  crop,  and  soil  and 
water  conservation  equipment.  Dam  build¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  high  output  irrigation 
pumps  will  also  be  included.  There  will  be 
lectures  by  eminent  scientists  and  agricul¬ 
turalists  as  well  as  practical  instruction. 

New  Training  School  Hong  Kong 

On  April  I,  1955,  Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd. 
opened  a  new  training  school  at  Electra 
House,  Hong  Kong— centre  of  its  Far  East 
telecommunications  network.  It  will  train 
locally  recruited  staff"  selected  from  the 
company's  branches  in  the  Far  East  area. 

The  first  eight  students  were  selected 
from  the  company’s  telegraph  stations  at 
Djakarta,  Hong  Kong,  Jesselton  (North 
Borneo),  Manila  and  Penang,  and  will  be 
iwght  lx)th  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
•fleets  of  submarine  cable  telegraphy. 
After  the  1 8  months’  course,  they  will  return 
to  their  local  branches  to  take  up  cable 
watchkeeping  duties.  Special  living  quarters 
have  been  provided  for  them  at  the  company’s 
Wireless  Station  at  Mount  Butler,  Hong  Kong. 

The  inauguration  of  Cable  and  Wireless 
Ltd.’s  Hong  Kong  training  school,  is  in 
^ormity  with  the  company’s  policy  of 


encouraging  staff  recruited  at  its  branches 
overseas  to  take  an  interest  in  the  technical 
side  of  its  business. 

Foreign  Investments  in  India 

In  April,  1954,  Rs.  192.22m.  were  remitted 
from  India  to  foreign  countries  by  foreign 
firms  and  companies,  including  banks,  on 
account  of  profits  as  compared  to 
Rs.  1 66.729m.  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1954,  Rs.  5.939m.  were  invested  by 
foreign  firms  and  companies  in  India  as 
against  Rs.  1 5.36m.  in  1953.  These  figures 
do  not  include  remittances  individually  of 
less  than  Rs.  20,000.  As  such,  onward 
remittances  were  not  reported  to  the  Reserve 
Bank.  Figures  did  not  include  investments 
in  the  form  of  goods  or  machinery,  nor  did 
they  include  capital  issued  for  services 
rendered  by  foreign  firms  or  re-investment  of 
profits  in  India. 


“  Rapid  ”  “  O.C.”  type  magnetic  separator 
for  the  selective  separation  of  up  to  six  closely 
related  feebly  magnetic  minerals  in  one 
passing,  which  was  recently  supplied  to  Burma 

Changes  in  BTH  Export  Company 
The  British  Thomson-Houston  Company 
announce  that  Mr.  J.  N.  MacDonald,  B.A., 
A.M.I.E.(India),  Executive  Director  of  the 
BTH  Company,  retired  at  the  end  of  April, 
1955,  and  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Wethered  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Colombo  Plan  Conference 
The  conference  of  Asian  members  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee, 
which  began  in  Simla  on  May  9,  approved  in 
little  over  an  hour  a  sbt-point  agenda  for 


discussion  on  the  best  use  of  United  States 
aid  to  Asian  countries. 

Items  of  the  agenda  were  :  ( I )  Pattern  of 
utilisation  of  United  States  aid  ;  (2)  practical 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  such  utilisation; 

(3)  utilisation  of  special  allocation  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  intra-regional  trade  and  setting  up  of 
machinery  to  provide  credit  to  enable  Asian  1 

countries  to  tide  over  short-term  balance  of 
payment  difficulties  ;  (4)  representation  of 
European  countries  which  may  desire  to 
assist  in  economic  development  of  member-  | 

countries  ;  (5)  setting  up  of  a  small  perma-  . 

nent  secretariat  for  the  Colombo  Plan  , 

Consultative  Committee  to  provide  continuity  j 

and  attachment  of  a  technical  wing  ;  and 
(6)  provision  of  training  facilities  for  economic 
development  for  people  of  the  region.  | 

The  first  five  items  were  contained  in  the 
provisional  agenda  circulated  by  India,  who 
convened  the  conference,  while  the  sixth  was 
added  at  the  request  of  Japan.  , 

The  general  view  was  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  economic  development  of  the  Asian  i 

region,  and  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
additional  aid  likely  to  be  available,  there  ' 

would  be  no  advantage  in  having  a  regional 
organisation.  The  conference  unanimously  i 

recommended  that  all  additional  foreign  aid,  < 

including  aid  from  America,  should  continue  < 

bilaterally. 

The  conference  ended  May  14.  The  leader 
of  the  Indian  delegation,  Mr.  H.  M.  Patel, 
was  elected  chairman  after  his  name  had  been 
proposed  by  Pakistan. 

Countries  attending  were  Pakistan,  Nepal, 

Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Viet  Nam,  Indonesia, 

Thailand,  Japan,  Malaya,  Singapore,  Borneo, 

Sarawak  and  India.  The  four-member 
Pakistan  delegation  was  led  by  Mr.  Said 
Hasan,  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  while 
Laos  was  represented  by  its  Foreign  Minister, 

Mr.  Phoui  Sananikone,  and  Cambodia  by 
Under-Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Prak  Sarinn. 

Leaders  of  other  delegations  were  Dr. 

Utoyo  Ramelan,  Chief  of  the  Economic 
Section  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Indonesia) ; 

Mr.  Shoji  Arakawe,  Ambassador  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  (Japan) ;  Huynh 
Van  Deem,  Director-General  of  Public 
Works  (Viet  Nam)  ;  Malaya,  Singapore, 

North  Borneo  and  Siarawak  were  represented 
by  Mr.  V.  E.  Davies,  Deputy  Financial 
Secretary  (United  Kingdom) ;  TTiailand  and 
Nepal  by  their  respective  Ambassadors  in 
New  Delhi. 
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Sole  Broker  for  Indonesian  Copra 

The  Copra  Exporters  Association  and  the 

Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 

established  a  copra  exporters  organisation 
called  “  Persatuan  Exportir  Kopra  Indo¬ 
nesia  ”  (Peksi)  which  is  now  the  sole  broker 
for  copra  in  Indonesia. 

National  Bank  of  India  Limited 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colgrain,  M.C, 

Chairman  of  Grindlays  Bank  Limited,  has 
joined  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India  Limited. 

Tea  Planting  in  Australia 

The  possibility  of  establishing  tea  planting 

as  a  major  industry  in  Australia  is  beini 


[ 
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The  “  Chingale  " 


River  Vessels  for  Upper  Burma  Service 
The  steel  raised-prop>eller  motor  vessel 
Chingale,  which  has  recently  completed 

satisfactory  trials  on  the  Clyde,  is  one  of  a 
group  of  six  of  this  type  being  built  by 
Yarrow  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  to  the  order 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
for  passenger  service  on  upper  Burmese 
waters.  Designed  by  the  builders,  the  vessels 
are  propelled  by  twin  screws,  driven  through 
reduction  gearing  by  diesel  engines. 

The  Chingale  and  three  of  her  sister 
vessels  will  be  completed  by  Yarrow  &  Co. 
Ltd.  at  monthly  intervals.  All  four  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Clyde  complete  by  a  heavy 
lift  carrier  vessel  and  delivered  afloat  at 
Rangoon.  The  remaining  two  vessels  will 
be  erected  at  the  works  of  Yarrow  &  Co.  Ltd. 
and  subsequently  dismantled,  after  which  they 
will  be  shipped  in  sections  to  Rangoon,  along 
with  cases  of  hull  and  machinery  fittings 
for  reassembly  and  completion  in  Burma. 

“  Exact  ”  Duplicate  of  Natural  Rubber 
The  recent  announcement  from  New  York 
that  the  “  exact  ”  duplicate  of  natural  rubber 
had  been  produced  synthetically  has  not 
perturbed  overmuch  natural  rubber  pro¬ 
ducers,  at  least  in  Ceylon.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  competition  from  the  new 
material  would  not  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  new  material,  it  is  stated, 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  factories  in  which 
the  synthetic  grades  are  now  being  made 
and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  cost  of 
commercial  production  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  present  23  cents  (US)  a 
pound  of  GR-S  rubber  (synthetic  rubber  used 
for  general  purposes).  However,  they  are 
not  taking  any  chances.  Replanting  of  old 
rubber  land  is  under  way  and  various  State 
subsidised  rehabilitation  schemes  are  being 
carried  out.  Attempts  are  also  being  made 
to  cut  down  costs  of  production  by  the 
mechanisation  of  the  industry,  and  to  put 
rubber  into  use  locally,  as  for  instance  to 
make  tyres.  There  arc  657,427  acres  under 
rubber  in  Ceylon,  of  which  small-holdings 
of  10  acres  or  less  total  175,843  acres.  Ceylon 
produces  about  98,000  tons  of  rubber 
annually,  out  of  the  toul  world  production 
(in  1954)  of  1,807,500  tons, 


FOA  Issues  First  Guaranty  of  US  Investment 
in  China 

The  first  US  Government  guaranties  of  an 
American  dollar  investment  in  Formosa’s 
industry  have  been  granted  to  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  International  Company  of 
New  York.  It  covers  a  US$1,881,600  loan 
to  the  Taiwan  Power  Company  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pei-pu  Steam  Power 
Plant.  The  total  guaranties  amount  to 
US  84,02 1,920. 


The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Lord  Luke,  the  retiring  President,  referred 
in  his  address  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
Sino-British  Trade  Committee  and  said  that 
“  Two  business  missions  have  already 
visited  China  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Committee,  and  it  is  hoped  to  organise  a 
series  of  further  visits.  The  business  which 
has  resulted  has  been  substantial.” 

On  the  question  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
part  in  the  economic  development  of  other 
countries.  Lord  Luke  declared  that  : 

“  The  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  in  the 
forefront  giving  these  countries  advice  on 
their  development  and  at  the  same  time 
assisting  them  to  introduce  new  industries  to 
their  countries.  There  should  be  more 
encouragement  for  companies  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  researches  into  markets  and 
studies  for  the  establishment  in  countries  of 

new  industries . there  could  be  more 

incentive  for  firms  to  pioneer  if  there  were 
tax  concessions  or  special  allowance.  There 
might  possibly  be  a  field  for  joint  endeavour 
in  any  industry  through  the  cooperation  of 
commercial  interests  and  the  Government, 
each  putting  up  half  the  capital  for  any 
particular  project,  either  side  bearing  the 
losses  or  the  profits  with  a  proviso  that  the 
commercial  entity  might  at  any  time  opt  to 
buy  out  the  Government  share.  So  often 
the  difficulty  in  establishing  something  new 
abroad  today  is  the  fear  of  the  double  risk — 
in  the  first  place  the  normal  trade  failure  in 
a  new  venture,  and  secondly  the  possible 


investigated  in  north  Queensland  this  month 
by  the  managing  director  of  the  Assam  Tea 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  W.  McKay  of  London. 

The  Premier  of  Queensland,  Mr.  Gair, 
says  that  the  State  Government  is  so  impressed 
with  the  potentialities  of  tea  planting  that  it 

is  willing  to  help  pay  Mr.  McKay’s  expenses. 
Experimental  plantings  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  already  proved  that  good 
quality  tea  can  be  grown  in  Queensland,  says 
Mr.  Gair.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  it  can 
be  harvested  mechanically  without  impairing 
the  flavour. 


political  changes  which  cause  either  the 
confiscation  of  the  project  or  control  of 
remittances  from  its  profits.  I  should  like  to 
see  established  panels  of  business  experts  in 
every  industry  who  would  be  prepared  to 
give  advice  to  the  Foreign  Office  or  the 
Colonial  Service  on  the  suitability  or  other¬ 
wise  of  establishing  any  industry  in  any 
particular  country.” 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bicester  (Governor) : 

“  The  post-war  years  have  seen  vast 
changes  in  India,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and 
South-East  Asia,  as  a  result  of  which  some 
of  these  territories  have  had  to  face  difficulties 
of  great  magnitude  which  are  not  easily 
appreciated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  West 
But  I  believe  that  the  British  offices  still  have 
an  important  contribution  to  make  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  insurance 
market  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 

The  Singapore  Traction  Company  Ltd. 

Sir  Thomas  J.  Strangman,  Q.C.  (chairman): 

“  Singapore  is  growing  in  size  at  a  great 
pace.  There  must  be  few  places  in  the  world 
where  building  is  so  rapid. 

“  During  the  10  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  my  previous  visit,  whole  town¬ 
ships,  well  laid  out  with  attractive  buildings, 
had  sprung  into  existence.  The  more 
important  of  these  were  due  to  the  operatiom 
of  the  improvement  trust,  who  arc  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  number,  variety,  and 
architectural  merit  of  the  buildings  they  have 
erected. 

”  Plans  had  accordingly  to  b«  made  by  us 
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The  suitability  of  British  products  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  Pakistan  and  India 

can  best  be  estimated  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Bank  of  India.  The  Bank  has 

closest  associations  with  the  commerce  and 
everyday  life  of  these  countries,  and  will 
gladly  put  its  experience  and  knowledge  at 

the  disposal  of  businessmen  who  want  to 

trade  with  them.  Enquiries  are  welcomed 

at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LTD.  Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


IVest  End  (London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Branches  In:  INDIA.  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON.  BURMA,  KENYA.  TANGANYIKA. 
ZANZIBAR.  UGANDA,  ADEN  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 


ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  UGANDA  AND  ZANZIBAR 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

LTD, 

Head  Office :  Copenhagen 


The  President  Hammer  Mills 


are  available  as 
Standard  types  for 
any  size  of  motor 
between  5  h.p.  and 
125  h.p.  Bigger 
types  can  be  offered 
on  request.  For 
farming  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes. 


Regular  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Services  between 

Europe  and  Ceylon,  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma.  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America  and  the  Far  East. 


COPENHAGEN  K. 

P.  O.  Boi  166 
T«l«grafnt: 

R«llm«x  Cop€nh«9«n 


PANDERS 

P.  O.  Bo»  73 
T«l«grams  - 
Rallmea  Rand«ft 


DENMARK 
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to  provide  adequate  transport  for  this 
expansion,  not  merely  by  the  augmentation 
of  existing  services  but  by  the  provision  of 
new  services.” 

The  Rubber  Growers’  Association  (Incor¬ 
porated) 

Mr.  K.  M.  G.  Anderson  (chairman)  ; 

“  The  Malayan  Government  announced 
its  intention  to  reduce  export  duty  to  4  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  when  the  price  is  below 
60  cents,  adjust  the  duty  above  60  cents  until 
at  80  cents  it  is  the  same  as  at  present,  and 
increase  it  yet  again  above  80  cents.  Com¬ 
bined  with  these  proposals  for  tax  variation, 
the  Government  has  announced  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  grant  to  producers  who  replant 
limited  financial  aid  spread  over  11  years. 
It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  if  the  future 
prices  of  rubber  were  to  follow  for  the  next 
eight  years  the  pattern  which  they  have 
followed  in  the  past  eight  years,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  that  time  would  recoup  in  increased 
taxation  more  than  it  is  proposing  to  concede 
in  aid  for  replanting. 

“To  illustrate  what  these  rates  mean  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  mediumly  efficient 
(measured  by  output)  producer  would,  with 
rubber  anywhere  between  60  and  80  cents, 
pay  in  taxes  about  44  per  cent,  of  his  profit 
if  he  were  domiciled  in  Malaya  and  about 
56  per  cent,  (excluding  any  distribution  tax) 
or  over  1 1  -  in  the  £  if  he  were  domiciled  in 
Britain.  Below  60  cents  and  above  80  cents 
the  rates  become  higher  still.  That  is  a 


burden  which  few,  if  any,  industries  have  to 
bear  and  it  is  certainly  a  burden  which  this 
industry,  fighting  for  its  very  existence, 
should  not  have  to  bear. 

“  The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  production 
which  is  only  returnable  against  proved 
replanting  has  the  effect  of  immobilising 
capital  and  discouraging  its  deployment  in 
fields  where  it  can  be  of  most  use.” 

For  the  ensuing  year  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Calver 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Karsten 
vice-chairman  of  the  Association. 

Travaneore  Tea  Estates  Co.  Ltd. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Masefield  (chairman  and 
managing  director)  : 

“  As  I  see  it,  there  is  still  likely  to  be  a 
world’s  shortage  of  tea  for  several  years  as, 
largely  owing  to  increased  consumption  in 
India,  here,  and  in  the  USA,  with  a  very 
heavy  deficit  in  shipments  from  Indonesia, 
the  shortage  is  not  likely  to  be  overtaken  for 
several  years,  unless — which  seems  unlikely 
— the  high  price  of  tea  should  have  a  marked 
effect  on  consumption. 

“  Though  there  are  large  quantities  of 
surplus  quota  available  in  India  a  proportion 
of  these  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  specu¬ 
lators,  and  consequently  from  a  few  pies  per 
lb.  of  quota  the  price  at  one  time  recently 
reached  the  fantastic  figure  of  Rs.l  14a.  per 
lb.  It  seems  most  unfair  that  any  quota 
should  be  transferable,  except  to  genuine 
producers,  and  then  only  in  relationship  to 
their  actual  production. 


“  I  would  also  like  to  question  the  visdom 
of  an  export  duty  on  tea,  which,  though  no 
doubt  justifiable  at  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity  we  have  recently  seen,  does  in  effect 
give  all  other  producing  territories,  who  have 
either  a  smaller  or  perhaps  no  export  duty  at 
all,  a  dire:t  incentive  to  attract  capita!  away 
from  India  and  elsewhere.” 

The  Klabang  Rubber  Company  Ltd. 

Sir  John  D.  Barlow,  M.P.  (chairman) : 

“  The  importance  of  Malaya  to  the  sterling 
area  cannot  be  stressed  too  often.  Malaya 
produces  one-third  of  the  world’s  natural 
rubber  and  over  one-third  of  the  world’s  tia 
Malaya  earns  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the 
sterling  area’s  dollar  earnings,  which  is 
equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  United 
Kingdom’s  annual  exports  to  the  dollar  area. 
Without  Malaya’s  contribution  to  the 
sterling  area’s  dollar  earnings,  our  ability  to 
import  commodities  and  goods  costing 
dollars  would  be  considerably  reduced.  | 

“  The  recent  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of 
rubber  to  3 Id.  per  lb.  in  the  middle  of 
February,  1955,  shows  that  the  present  price  j 
of  natural  rubber  is  not  entirely  controlled  j 
by  the  price  of  synthetic  rubber  selling  at 
2()d.  per  lb.  Within  a  month,  by  the  middle 
of  March,  1955,  the  pried  of  rubber  had 
fallen  6d.  per  lb.  to  25d.  per  lb.  and  with 
estimates  of  production  and  consumption  of 
natural  rubber  for  1955  nearly  the  same  at 
1 ,830,000  tons,  fluctuations  in  the  price  must 
be  expected.” 


“THE 

EXPORT  MARKET” 

jor  33  years  Germany’s  leading  export  journal 

will  contact  you  free-of-charge  with  reliable 
(jennan  manufacturers  and  will  help  you  in 
obtaining  agencies. 
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Write  today  for  complimentary  numbers  of  the 
following  special  editions. 

“  Machinery  and  Electrical  Equipment.” 

“Vehicles,  Agricultural  Machines  and 
Accessories.” 

“  CcHuumer  Goods.” 
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TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools  : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  &  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  ••  Materials,  Smith,  London  ” 


tMPORTAXT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST'WEST  COMMERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £5  58.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.1 
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This  farmer 
is  in 
trouble 


This  farmer 
has  a 
Ferguson 


Stop  worrying  about  breakdowns — start  farming  with  Ferguson  I 
Ferguson  tractors  and  implements  are  made  of  the  finest  materials. 

Made  to  go  on  and  on  working.  And  they  are  backed  by  Ferguson 
Service.  That  means  regular  inspection  and  maintenance  by  experts, 
ensuring  that  Ferguson  equipment  is  alivajrs  in  peak  cxindition. 

The  Ferguson  System  is  successhilly  employed  in  76  countries  all 
over  the  world. 

QUALITY  PAYS— FARM  WITH  FERGUSON 


Ferguson  tractors,  sold  by  Massey-IIarris- Ferguson  (Export)  Ltd.,  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.- Ltd.,  Coventry,  England- 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL  CO  LTD  TRAFFORD  PARK  MANCHESTER.  IT 


TRACTION  EQUIPMENT 
for  More  Efficient  Transport 


CIcSEL-ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  GAS  TURBINE  LOCOMOTIVES 


These  illustrations  give  a  small  selection  of  the  equipment  supplied 
by  Mctropolitan-Vickers  to  meet  the  widest  range  of  requirements 

rO  years  of  experience  lie  behind  the  crafts-  or  a  complete  railway  electrification  scheme, 

^  manship  embodied  in  these  examples  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  organisation^  is  ready 

of  modern  electric  traction.  Whether  your  to  place  at  your  service  its  technical  competence 

problem  concerns  the  choice  of  a  gear  wheel  and  vast  experience  in  traction  matters. 

For  informal  ion  on  all  Traction  problems  write  to  Traction  Sales  Department 


Member  of  the  A.E.l.  group  of  companies 


K/Twa 


^  I 

iCRocri^ 


■  High  over  London,  a  lone  jet  fighter  traces  its  path  across  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  men  and  children  stop  for  a  moment  to  look.  From  his  vantage  point  40,000  feet  above  them, 
the  pilot  sees,  through  his  canopy  of  ‘  Perspex  ’,  the  English  Channel  and  the  coastline  of 

■  -  •  1  France  curving  away  into  the  distance.  For  many  years  now, 

^  -I-I-I-  l/Vy  J-  d.  J--I-  transparent  ‘  Perspex  ’  has  been  used  to  make  windows, 

canopies  and  blisters  for  aircraft,  because  it  is  light,  easy  to  mould 
and  unaffected  by  weather.  This  remarkable  plastic  has  found  countless  uses 
on  the  ground,  too,  in  the  twenty-odd  years  since  it  was  discovered  by  I.C.I.  research  workers. 

The  street  lamps  and  signs  that  add  colour  and  sparkle  to  our  great  cities  are  made  from  it. 
Corrugated  ‘  Perspex  ’  lets  daylight  into  dark  buildings.  Surgeons  and  dentists  use 
‘  Perspex  ’  instruments,  and  dentures  and  artificial  eyes  are  made 

from  a  different  form  of  the  same  versatile  material. 


ThtiSy  and  in  a  thousand  kindred  ways,  I.C.I's  research 
and  production  are  serving  Industry. 
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